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ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


THE OLD-TIME EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Constipation, Errors in Diet— 
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STABLE YARD, BECKHAMPTON 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XLII.—SAM DARLING OF BECKHAMPTON 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Bur for the late Duke of Beaufort and the Badminton Library the 
Badminton Magazine would never have come into existence, and a 
letter from the Duke to the subject of the present sketch seems to 
bring Sam Darling specially into the range of these articles. Here 
it is :— 


‘** Badminton, May 7th, 1896. 

* DEAR Mr. DARLING,—My day has been made quite pleasant 
by reading the account of the race for Two Thousand Guineas. 
First of all there is my very old friend, Mr. Gubbins, an all-round 
good sportsman and a fine man over a country to hounds; then 
you, my old neighbour, whom everyone round you respects, having 
a turn of luck, and then poor, ill-used little Wood. It has given me 
great pleasure—more so than if I had won £5,000 on the race. 
The description of the horse pleases me. He must be a slasher. 
A good little horse is a nice thing to have, but when a horse is 
full-sized, with action and activity, he is worth two little ones. I 
hope I may have the pleasure of writing to you after the Derby; it 
seems to me a mere question of health and keeping sound; but we 
who have been for years at the game know that there is no certainty 
in racing. Wishing you the best of luck, “Yours truly, 

BEAUFORT.” 


NO. CLXV. VCL. XXVIIL.—Apfril 1909 BB 
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The receipt of this letter increased the satisfaction which Sam 
Darling felt at having carried off the Two Thousand Guineas with 
Galtee More, and it is not the only one that came tohim. Mr. E.A. 
Goulding, the local M.P., sent his “ hearty congratulations,” as did 
the representative of another neighbouring constituency, Mr. Walter 
Long, and carefully preserved is also a letter from Lord Enniskillen, 
beginning ‘‘ My dear Sam, I must send you a line to say how pleased 
I am at your triumph.” There are many others in the same strain 
from bearers of well-known names, and I begin by mentioning them 


ISAAC 


as they show in what estimation Sam Darling was and is held by 
those who know him best. 

No trainer has deserved and obtained more success in the 
profession which Sam Darling adopted, it may be said, by heredity. 
One of the best known of old racing pictures is of Sam Darling at 
the head of the grey horse Isaac, the Sam in question having been 
the grandfather of the present bearer of the name, a famous jockey 
in his day, and particularly useful, one would suppose, round the 
turns of the Roodee; for he rode the winners of no fewer than four 
Chester Cups. His son Sam made a great reputation as a steeple- 
chase jockey, and was the uncle of the third Sam, now Master of 
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Beckhampton, the fourth bearer of the name being, of course, the 
young trainer who has charge of Mr. James Buchanan’s horses at 
Newmarket. Sam Darling’s father was also a jockey, but his career 
was brief, increasing weight rendering its continuance impossible, 
and this too was, so far as riding on the flat is concerned, the 
reason why the Beckhampton trainer did not long follow his calling 
under Jockey Club Rules. 

At the age of sixteen, in 1868, Sam Darling was apprenticed to 
Weever at Bourton-on-the-Hill, the little town in which Samuel 
had been born. A very good reason existed why he did not ride 
the winners of great races—there were none of them in the 


BECKHAMPTON HOUSE 


Bourton stable. But it will surprise no one to hear that he shaped 
well and won when the horses were good enough. His first mount 
was in Lord Coventry’s jacket on a four-year-old called Chimney- 
pot at Knighton, in Wales—he is called ‘‘ Dorling” in the Racing 
Calendar—and his first winner a colt named Rumpus, on whom he 
took the Nil Desperandum Stakes at Croydon in 1869. It would 
not be interesting to follow his .course as he won and lost on 
animals whose names are forgotten. Whilst he increased in weight, 
however, a modest banking account was swelling also, and when 
avoirdupois obliged him to take up sport between the flags he at 
once began to run horses of his own. 

There was at the Bourton stable in the late seventies an animal 
called Acrobat which was offered for sale at Worcester, biddings 
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stopping at 18 guineas. Weever would not let him go. “I have 
got a man at home who I know will give a pony for him,” he 
observed, the ‘“‘man at home” being Sam Darling, who readily 
took the horse at that modest price, and after winning the Warwick 
Cup on him, put him in the Birmingham Cup, in which Fred Archer 
was up on what was supposed to be a good thing. Acrobat had an 
awkward habit of fly-jumping, especially when upset by anything at 
the post, and the jockeys on this occasion—whether they had backed 
Archer or not it is, of course, impossible to say—had made up their 
minds that there should be no great hurry at the start, that in fact 
they would not get off until they had had some fun with Acrobat. 


A CANTER 


Sam Darling, however, learnt what was going on, and ventured to 
inform the starter, Major Dixon, begging him not to delay and, in 
fact, to take no notice of what might happen to the animal whose 
owner and rider it was proposed to victimise. At the post Darling 
dismounted, the other jockeys obeyed the order to line up; just as 
the flag fell Darling jumped into his saddle and set off without 
irons, which, however, he recovered before they had gone very far, 
the result being that he won by a length, and reference to the 
Calendar shows that Darling, the name being now correctly spelt, 
had previously won two races on him over the course. Archer’s 
mother was in the weighing-room and a little indignant. ‘ What 
made you beat our Fred?” she inquired; but Darling had no 
particular explanation to offer, and presently sold the horse (who 
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oddly enough had beaten Archer’s mounts on at least two other 
occasions) for 320 guineas—a nice profit on the original pony. 
Throughout his career Darling's successes as a dealer have been 
remarkable. Uncle Tom was another of them. He, like Acrobat, 
was a son of Kinsman, a delicate-constitutioned horse, but as Darling 
perceived—throughout his life he has always had amazing percep- 
tion of lurking possibilities—likely to do well if he could be got into 
shape. Uncle Tom had to be coaxed with carrots, green meat, and 
all sorts of little luxuries, the result of which was that he won 
several good hurdle races, and then was sold to the subject of a 
former sketch in this series, poor Mr. Hugh Owen, for thrice his 
original cost. All Darling's victories were not easily earned ; one 
of a different sort, for instance, on Collingbourne, a very awkward 
horse to ride. Equipped with curb and gag, Darling took the 
mount himself in a big race at Worcester, on a desperately swampy 
day when water, overflowing the course, was half way up one of the 
hurdles, making it into a regular brook; but he overcame the 
animal's disinclination to jump, and duly won. 

By degrees, being chiefly occupied with training, he rode less 
and less, and had not worn silk, I fancy, for a long time, until one 
day, which I well remember, at Salisbury. He had secured a jockey 
for one of the horses in his stable soon after he had moved from 
Heddington to Beckhampton, and this jockey, finding himself unable 
to do the weight, was endeavouring to obtain consolation by gorging 
himself with pudding at the hotel. Darling has always had strict 
ideas of discipline and propriety, and I well recollect the horror 
with which he told me of this greedy youth's iniquity. He would 
on no account, he said, entrust the horse to one who had so little 
sense of duty. Jockeys were scarce, however. ‘‘ What will you 
do?” I asked him. “I shall have to ride myself,” he answered. 
And he did so and won. 

The great horses that have been associated with Sam Darling 
are so numerous that this article will inevitably extend to altogether 
undue proportions if I dwell too long upon early days. One of his 
lucky purchases was Prince of Tyre, for whom he gave 100 guineas. 
For reasons which need not be detailed he exchanged the Prince for 
Gules, who was taken to Kempton to run for the May Handicap, 
ridden by Anthony, since distinguished as the jockey of His Majesty’s 
Ambush II. in the Liverpool. Looking on in the paddock while 
Gules was being led round was Robert Peck, who, not observing 
that Darling was near him, remarked to a friend, ‘If that is not a 
fat horse, I never saw one!” After the race, which Gules won by 
six lengths, Darling reminded him of his observation. Peck replied 
by saying that he would ‘‘ never venture to offer an opinion again.”’ 
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Gules was, indeed, an extraordinarily round-barrelled animal, though 
if Peck had called his memory into play he might have remembered 
that the horse had come in first for a Welter Handicap at New- 
market only about a week before, in the race immediately preceding 
Miss Jummy’s One Thonsand. 

It was perhaps, however, as a trainer of jumpers that Darling 
was more to the fore just about this time, in his stable being a 
brilliant collection belonging to Mr. Gardner Muir and others, 
including Coronet, Bloodstone, Kyber, Malaga, Commoner, and 
notably Ballot Box, a wonderful little horse, for although only the 
merest shade over fifteen hands he carried 12st. 41b. into third 


SOME CUPS WON BY DARLING'S HORSES 


place for the National, behind Colonel E. W. Baird’s Playfair 
1ost. 7lb., giving that good mare Frigate, who was second, and 
won next year, 16lb. He was set to give her 17 1b. the following 
season, it may be noted, carrying 12st. 7lb., though up to that time 
11st. 13lb. had been the highest weight ever borne successfully. 
Ballot Box was a particularly good horse at Sandown, and used to 
slip over the three fences which come close together in the left-hand 
corner of the course with irresistible swing. He affords a proof that 
a jumper’s chances are not to be disregarded on the ground that he 
is small. 

In 1887 the Duke of St. Albans bought a colt called Tissa- 
phernes for 800 guineas, and found him very intractable. Darling 
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suggested that a course of hurdling might do him good, and took 
him out one morning to try. Tissaphernes galloped up to the first 
flight, stopped dead, seized the hurdle with his teeth, pulled it out 
of the ground, and threw it down—a by no means promising start ! 
Darling was riding a hunter that jumped well enough, a determined 
boy was told off to do duty on a safe jumper on the other side of the 
stubborn brute, the hurdle was put up again, and as they approached 
the second time Darling let Tissaphernes have it vigorously over the 
quarters with a cutting whip; and he flew it in most exemplary 
fashion. Evidently the practice did him good, for as history 
records he won the Metropolitan in 1888 and again in 1889, after 
which he was sold to go abroad for 1,500 guineas. When a horse 
from Beckhampton is backed the chances are that it wins, but the 
certainty is that only a short price is obtainable; and of course the 
good things occasionally fail. One temporary disappointment was 
Bird of Passage. Sam Darling gave Lord Rodney 1,000 guineas for 
this two-year-old, and made tolerably certain of taking the Wood- 
cote with him. It is little consolation to be able to say that an 
animal ‘fought to have won,” but at the same time the fact may 
have the result of enhancing the value of the horse; at any rate 
Bird of Passage, after taking races at Kempton and Newmarket, was 
sold to Captain Cookson for 4,000 guineas. This was, in fact, what 
may be called one of Sam Darling’s characteristic buys ; and another 
was the mare Bonny Morn in foal to Kilwarlin, with a foal at foot, 
the latter having been Break of Day, the one yet to be born 
Kilcock. Bonny Morn in course of time was sold to Sir Tatton 
Sykes for 4,000 guineas; and Kilcock, it will not be forgotten, 
developed into one of the speediest of his day. As a two-year-old he 
won the Molyneux Stakes—a nice beginning, as it was worth £817 ; 
but that was his only success. As a four-year-old handicapped for 
the Jubilee at 6st. 12 1b. it was thought that he could not be beaten, 
and there can be no doubt this is another case of ‘‘ ought to have 
won ”; for, good horse as Victor Wild was, it is impossible to accept 
him as 3 st. better than Kilcock, which is how it comes out, seeing 
that he won with gst. 7lb. The son of Kilwarlin, however, won 
four other nice races that season, though it was as a five-year-old 
that he chiefly distinguished himself. This time, in the Jubilee, he 
was again second with a vastly different weight—g st.—and what 
has been said about Victor Wild is proved by the circumstance that 
with g st. g lb. he was behind Kilcock, beaten three parts of a length ; 
but Darling's horse failed by a neck to give 23lb. to Clwyd. He 
subsequently ran in eight races and won seven of them, the one lost 
being the Portland Plate, in which he was third, beaten a head and 
a length, with the steadier of gst. 13]lb. on his back; and what was 
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thought of him may be gathered from his having started favourite 
notwithstanding this burden. The Stockbridge Cup appears, with 
other trophies, in one of the pictures which accompany this article. 
For the July Cup the horse walked over, and of course he ranks as 
one of the successes of Beckhampton, though as a six-year-old he 
had deteriorated, and only won the Queen’s Stand Plate at Ascot. 
Within the limits available it is possible only to deal with 
the principal horses that have been connected with the stable. 
Many names which would be well worthy of note were the great 
ones fewer have to be omitted. A patron for whom Darling had 


GALTEE MORE (C. WOOD UP) 


always specially delighted to win races is Captain Harry Greer, who 
went to Beckhampton just about the same time as Mr. Gubbins. 
The owner of the violet, crimson cap had been training at Tels- 
combe with his friend Mr. Lushington, who, however, proposed to 
return to Ireland, and the horses accordingly went to Sam Darling. 
One of the first to do great things was Galtee More, the son of 
Kendal and Morganette, the dam and another mare having been 
bought from Mr. Houldsworth for some 300 guineas. Naturally so 
big a horse as Galtee More did not come out till the summer. His 
first appearance was in the Hurstbourne Stakes at Stockbridge, 
which he had no difficulty in winning; and then, after failing by 
a head at Liverpool, he won the Molecomb at Goodwood, the Rous 
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Plate at Doncaster, and wound up the season by beating Velasquez, 
with odds of 5 to 1 on Lord Rosebery’s colt, for the Middle Park 
Plate. The race was supposed to be wrong, as the price will show, 
but nevertheless Sam Darling was convinced that the running was 
correct. The going had been heavy at Newmarket that year, and 
an idea arose that Velasquez could not act in the dirt. ‘‘ What do 
you think?” Mr. Gubbins asked Darling after the race, and the 
reply was: ‘‘I think we shall beat him in just the same way next 
year!’’ How correct this was Turf history records. Before the 
Two Thousand, Galtee More was tried with Kilcock at 14]b., and 
won. This looked good enough. Galtee More started at 5 to 4 for 


WILDFOWLER (C. WOOD UP) 


the Two Thousand, Velasquez at 6 to 4, and the Duke of Beaufort’s 
letter, which has been quoted, commemorates what happened. In 
the Newmarket Stakes the opposition was so feeble that odds of 
100 to 6 were laid on Galtee More. 

In the Derby 4 to 1 on Galtee More, 10 to 1 Velasquez, was 
the betting, and the purple jacket was carried home a couple of 
lengths to the good, though I think I remember Lord Rosebery 
telling me that Velasquez as a two-year-old had been affected by an 
illness from which he never entirely recovered. There were four 
starters for the Prince of Wales's Stakes at Ascot, and the market 
was simple—‘‘100 to 3 on Galtee More, 50 to 1 others.”” Backers, 
indeed, had no chance of making money out of the horse. He won 
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the Sandringham Gold Cup at Sandown, the Leger (10 to 1 on, 
Lord Rosebery’s good filly Chelandry second), the Sandown Foal 
Stakes, his only failure that year being the Cambridgeshire, in which 
he started favourite, notwithstanding the huge weight for a three- 
year-old of gst. 61b. His seven races credited his owner with 
£22,637, and he was sold to the Russian Government for 20,000 
guineas, a fairly profitable deal considering that, as already noted, 
the dam had cost something under £200; and as a two-year-old 
there is £4,375 to be added to his total. The Russians were very 
anxious to win the Gold Cup, and asked Darling to train the colt 


RETURNING FROM EXERCISE 


for that event next year; but there was a doubt about his standing, 
and after he had been in work for about a month, Darling, fearing 
that he might break down, advised that he should be taken to his 
new home. 

Whilst Galtee More had been winning races as a three-year-old 
Darling had been forming hopes of Captain Harry Greer’s Wild- 
fowler, the son of Gallinule and Tragedy, in whom he had an 
interest, the precise nature of which need not be defined. The colt 
won the Rous Plate at Doncaster, as Galtee More had done, follow- 
ing on with the Autumn Breeders’ Foal Plate at Manchester and 
the Rutland Stakes at the Newmarket First October. He ran well, 
too, in the Middle Park Plate, finishing third to Dieudonné and 
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Disraeli, which last-named is another who ‘ ought to have won.” 
For family reasons I was much interested in this colt, and knew all 
that was to be known about him. He was not at his best for one 
thing, and for another Allsopp had ridden a very injudicious race 
upon him, having tried to cut down Mr. Leonard Brassey's Orzil, 
the two coming on together many lengths ahead of their field; and 
I had accordingly felt confident that when Disraeli and the other 
runners met next year the result would be different, as indeed it 
was in the Two Thousand Guineas, which he won comfortably, with 
Wildfowler fourth; but then, for some reason which has never been 
discoverable, Disraeli went to pieces, and Captain Greer’s colt took 
the Leger. 

Ercildoune about this time must not be forgotten. The Duke 
of York Stakes at Kempton is a race for which Darling has evinced 
a partiality, and the son of Kendal and Maid Marian did what was 
expected of him here in 1899, though he just missed a confidently 
anticipated success on his next outing, for no less important a race 
than the Cesarewitch. That he is another who “ ought to have 
won” there cannot be a shadow of doubt. Tom Loates got badly 
muddled up at the distance, and after trying in various directions 
for an opening, had finally to come round, the consequence being 
that he was beaten, but only a short head, by Scintillant, to whom 
he was giving g lb., the Kempton penalty having increased his 
weight. The other Duke of York Stakes winners, it may be noted, 
were Revenue and Dundonald. 

But there was another great horse in the stable at this period 
whose doings dwarfed those of the handicappers, Ard Patrick, 
another son of Morganette by St. Florian; he, too, was of course 
a big colt who could not come out till late in the season. It was, 
indeed, not till October 11, 1go1, that he made his first appearance, 
and in Maher's hands just got home for the Imperial Produce 
Stakes at Kempton. Darling had had a good deal of trouble with 
him, but the race did him no harm, and he won the Clearwell, 
failing, however, in the Dewhurst Plate, though not by much. Here 
Game Chick beat him a neck, but Darling declares that at this time 
he was not half a horse. He began fairly well next season, but 
he only got third to Sceptre for the Two Thousand, and failed by 
a couple of lengths to give 21 lb. to Royal Ivy at Kempton Park. For 
the Newmarket Stakes he got home first by a head from Fowling- 
piece, an objection being laid and sustained, however, on the ground 
of bumping and jostling. Fowling-piece was another animal in 
whom I happened to have a strong personal interest, and I am glad 
to say that Darling bears no sort of grudge against me for the fact 
that it was I who induced the objection—as the result showed, with 
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good reason. In the Derby there was no doubt. Sceptre was 
favourite at even money, and there are those who still maintain that 
she ‘‘ ought to have won,” but Ard Patrick had three lengths the 
best of Rising Glass, with Friar Tuck third, another three lengths 
behind, after whom came Sceptre fourth. 

It is rather curious that, having lost the Newmarket Stakes on one 
objection, Ard Patrick should have won the Prince of Wales’s Stakes 
at Ascot on another, as also that Mornington Cannon, who certainly 
never intentionally rode a foul race in his life, should have been the 
jockey disqualified on both occasions. Ard Patrick started favourite 


ARD PATRICK AND HIS TRAINER 


at Ascot; but nevertheless, though Darling had backed the horse, 
something happened in the course of the next few minutes which 
induced him to look on his money as lost. The going was very 
rotten that year, and as Ard Patrick cantered down he slipped in 
some newly made ground. ‘“‘ My horse is lame!” he remarked to 
Richard Marsh, who stood by his side, for it was evident that the 
colt had injured himself; nevertheless he ran well, finishing three 
parts of a length behind Cupbearer. Mornington Cannon knew of 
the existence of this treacherous bit of ground, and it was in pulling 
out to avoid it that he accidentally jostled the other—an objection, 
however, followed, with the result stated. 
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Ard Patrick could not be produced for the St. Leger, and was 
not himself when he ran third to Rising Glass for the Jockey Club 
Stakes; but next year he was at his best. The Ten Thousand 
Pound Races were his objective, and on June 23 Darling tried him. 
A useful three-year-old filly called Caravel was at this time in the 
stable. After having run third to Handicapper and St. Maclou, 
beating Brambilla, who had won the City and Suburban, and Fight- 
ing Furley, who had carried off the Queen’s Prize at Kempton, 
Caravel had won a race at Kempton, and could always be depended 
upon to give her running at home. She and Rose Blair were 
deputed to try the Derby winner, and this is what happened :— 


Ard Patrick. 4 yrs. gst. 6 lb. 
Caravel . ‘ ; ; 3 yrs. 7 st. 6 |b. 
Rose Blair ‘ 3 yrs. 7 st. 10 lb. 


Won three lengths, four lengths. In consequence of this gallop 
2 to 1 was laid on Ard Patrick for the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, 
and in Mornington Cannon’s hands he won easily by three lengths 
from Royal Lancer. Before the Eclipse on July 11 Darling again 
tried the horse, Belle of Knockany, a daughter of St. Florian and 
Kendal Belle, taking the place of Rose Blair. The following is the 
entry in the trial book :-— 


Ard Patrick. : : 4 yrs. g st. 7 lb. 

Belle of Knockany . ; 4 yrs. 5 st. 12 lb. 

Caravel . ‘ 3 yrs. 6 st. rr lb. 
1 length, neck. 


This was, of course, extremely satisfactory, and the night before 
the eclipse when Darling called upon Mr. Gubbins he was able to 
reply to the question: ‘* What sort of chance have we got?” with 
the answer, “A very good chance indeed. I think we shall win.” 
It was naturally a most anxious time, for though Darling had no 
great opinion of Rock -Sand he could not be wholly uninfluenced by 
Blackwell’s excessive confidence. He had for some time been 
inclined to hold Sceptre cheaply, but his opinion altered when he 
saw her in the paddock, banging her tail about, with muscular 
quarters on her, and he knew that Alec Taylor had been feeding her 
up with milk and little luxuries to get her big and well. Rock 
Sand, as he always did, trotted very dottily, but Darling was aware 
that this meant nothing, the colt was very likely as sound as usual 
and as fit as he could be made, but his respect for Sceptre increased ; 
though I should remark that in the previous year just before the 
Derby he had not liked her and did not feel much afraid. 
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The Eclipse of 1903 will not be forgotten by those who saw it, 
and that there were a vast number who did so one of the pictures 
shows. Rock Sand actually started favourite—it seems very wonder- 
ful now that he should have done so—at 5 to 4, Sceptre 7 to 4, 
Ard Patrick 5 to 1. No doubt Madden rode an extraordinarily bril- 
liant race. He did the turn better than Sceptre’s jockey, and he 
outrode Hardy in the finish, which landed the colt a neck first past 
the post; so that Ard Patrick retired from the Turf in a blaze of 
glory. It is extremely interesting to have Darling’s opinion about 
his two Derby winners, and it is to the effect that though Ard 


THE PADDOCK AT SANDOWN BEFORE THE ECLIPSE STAKES 


Patrick was rather a shelly horse and hard to catch at precisely 
the right moment, he was, at his best, just a shade better than 
Galtee More. 

One of Darling’s successes about this time was getting the 
white-faced Chacornac through some races, for the horse was so 
lame in the back that it seemed hopeless to do anything with him. 
Darling adopted a method which he had previously tried in the case 
of the ’chaser Ringlet, who had been unable to run for a couple of 
years. He had a sheep killed and put the skin on the horse’s back ; 
the heat thus occasioned permeates the animal’s body, as is evident 
by the way the sweat streams down his legs, 
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I have omitted reference to Cap and Bells, with whom Darling 
won the Oaks of tgo1 for Mr. Foxhall Keene, nor have I mentioned 
Disguise II., who won the Jockey Club Stakes of 1g00 for that 
gentleman’s father. Disguise II. was a mule who had to be sub- 
jected to discipline rarely practised at Beckhampton. Running 
Stream is another who must not be forgotten, seeing that she beat 
Eager for the July Cup, and Sinopi is yet one more who scored for 
the stable. Darling bought this son of Marcion and Simonetta from 
Mr. Arthur James for 600 guineas to lead Disguise. He did this 
satisfactorily, and incidentally won all four races for which he 


UNSADDLING ARD PATRICK AFTER THE ECLIPSE 


started in 1901, including the Ascot Stakes, paying his cost price in 
that year alone four times over in stakes, to say nothing of what was 
won in bets. Sweet Sounds, bought for 600 guineas to lead Ard 
Patrick, also paid his way, as Darling’s horses are accustomed to do, 
but the son of Isinglass and Sweet Lavender was an uncomfortable 
beast to have dealings with. One morning on the Downs, after 
leading the Derby horse a gallop, the boy got off Sweet Sounds, 
who immediately seized hold of him, threw him in the air, galloped 
round and round with him until the luckless lad managed to free 
himself when close to a plough, under which he crawled so that the 
horse could not get at him. He is one of the few bad-tempered 
horses Darling has had of late years, though Good Morning was also 
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apt to be troublesome. Once on the way to exercise with a single 
bite he severed the rein by which he was being led, and quickly 
disappeared into space. 

Among the speedy horses from Beckhampton Rocketer is pro- 
minent. What he did is on record; and what Slieve Gallion was 
as a two-year-old in September just before Doncaster may be judged 
from a gallop which took place. Rocketer, it may be remembered, 
had won the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood with 7st. 6lb. after 
having taken the £1,000 Salford Borough Handicap. 


SLIEVE GALLION 


Here is the gallop— 
(53 furlongs.) 
Slieve Gallion . 2 yrs. gst. 6 1b. 
Rocketer . 3yrs. gst. 2 1b. 
Won a length. 

If Slieve Gallion’s head had been put on the right way he would 
have been a great horse, and as it was he added the Two Thousand 
to the list of Darling's classic successes. Ramrod, whom he bought 
for 300 guineas, was another who nearly won that classic. I will not 
say that he is one more who certainly ‘‘ ought to have won,” though 
there are those who hold that belief; at any rate he only failed by 
a head and a neck, and the Turf Guides record that he “‘ swerved.” 
Darling sold him for 1,000 guineas, and the purchaser in turn dis- 
posed of him for 4,000. Another characteristic purchase was made 
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from Colonel Hall Walker. Darling had taken a fancy to Challenger, 
the son of Isinglass and Meddlesome, but the owner would not let 
him go alone, wishing to get rid of some other horses at the same 
time, the consequence being that Darling became possessed also of 
Roseate Dawn, Fermoyle, Bungebar, and Savanaka. Challenger 
did not do all that was expected of him, but he won the St. James’s 
Palace Stakes at Ascot and another race as a three-year-old, worth 
together £2,337, Fermoyle and Roseate Dawn were also winners, 
and Darling sold four of the five to Messrs. Clark & Robinson for 
not far short of double what he had given for them. 

I have not space to dwell on a number of other well-known 
horses that have added to the fame of Beckhampton. It may 
seem strange, however, that so extraordinarily astute a judge as 
Sam Darling should have let a Cesarewitch and a Cambridgeshire 
winner, in Mintagon and Marcovil, leave his stable. With regard 
to the former, he was lame in the back, and a doubt always existed 
as to whether anything could be made of him, though at the same 
time Darling fully recognised the possibility that he might do well 
on a straight-away course with no turnings. The Cesarewitch just 
suited him, the Metropolitan was about as bad a course as he could 
have been asked to compass, and Darling, who I have the best 
reason for knowing quite expected him to win the long-distance 
Newmarket race, had no belief in the possibility of his success at 
Epsom, feeling sure that the twists and corners would upset him. 
He was reluctant to let Marcovil leave his stable, and had for a time 
some idea of buying him; but he had determined to have Fugleman, 
and having given 3,400 guineas for the son of Persimmon and 
Claque did not feel inclined to venture further at the time. 

About Jack Snipe he certainly exercised a wise discretion. The 
colt was narrow, shelly, and anything but attractive as a yearling ; 
but Darling saw something to like in him, and as Mr. Daly, who 
bred him, would not take less than 500 guineas he paid that sum. 
Soon after the deal had been concluded, and before the colt had 
been removed, another trainer was looking over the lot. Pointing 
to Jack Snipe he said, ‘‘ That’s one that will never win a race.” 
‘‘T have just sold him, all the same,’’ Mr. Daly remarked, “and 
got 500 for him.” The trainer was amused at the idea of anyone 
having been so rash, but when Mr. Daly added, ‘‘Sam Darling 
bought him” the critic opened his eyes; for needless to say he had 
the profoundest respect for the judgment of the purchaser. Last 
year Jack Snipe was out five times and won all his races except 
when, having had bad luck in the course of the struggle, he failed 
by a neck to give a year and 7lb. to The Welkin in the Portland 
Plate. 
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Sam Darling has seen much of the world. It is his habit to 
escape altogether from business cares for a few weeks every winter, 
and he has lately visited South Africa, Jamaica, Egypt (twice), as 
well as Spain, Switzerland, and other places nearer home. Probably 
no trainer has ever had in his stables horses the property of owners 
of so many nationalities. A look at the present occupants of the 
boxes at Beckhampton suggests the probability of a successful _ 
season. Fugleman and Acclaim may yet prove well worth the 
3,400 and 3,700 guineas paid for them, and Mountain Apple appears 
likely to fulfil promise. The two famous Americans, Colin and 
Ballot, should win good races if they stand training, and much may 


THE LARGEST BARN IN EUROPE—IO0O YARDS 


be hoped from Black Sand, Jack Snipe, Golden Flight—if he will 
do his best—and others. Of the two-year-olds Tressady (Per- 
simmon—Simplify), Lady Jess (Ayrshire—Ardmore), the property 
of Mr. J. Buchanan, who has lately sent horses to Beckhampton, 
must strike the critic of make and shape, and it will be odd if they 
do not earn brackets, a remark which may also be made about 
Lord Rosebery’s Shacabac (Robert le Diable—Rosalba). 

I have not space to touch on the historical associations of the 
neighbouring country-side, a large area of which is Sam Darling’s 
property; indeed I have already exceeded limits, for, as I think 
readers will agree, the kindly master of Beckhampton is an extra- 


ordinarily interesting subject. 
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THE SUNDAL VALLEY 


RED-LETTER DAYS OF SPORT 
BY SIR HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G. 


THERE are always some days in every fishing and shooting holiday 
that stand out from the rest in memory’s calendar—the red-letter 
days when all goes right, maybe; when weather is propitious, sport 
particularly successful, and fate in general most kind; or days 
marked by some unusual and unexpected incident of good fortune, 
all the more memorable and enjoyable because, perchance, it has 
happened suddenly and in a manner altogether unforeseen, and 
after a period of bad luck. This uncertainty, no doubt, is the 
essence of wild sport, and its chief charm and attraction. One 
never knows exactly what is going to happen. The veil of the 
unknown shrouds the events of every coming day. 

During the summer of 1g08 I spent an enjoyable three months’ 
holiday in the valleys and in the fjelds of Norway, recuperating 
from the depression of Carlsbad, incidentally catching salmon 
and trout in northern rivers, then stalking and driving red-deer 
on a rocky, birch-clad, mountainy island on the sea-board, and 
finally hunting elk in the great pine forests of the mainland. 

In all these variations of sport there were red-letter days, 
marked by some rather unusual events which have lingered plea- 
santly in my memory. 
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First, then, let us turn to the river—one of the well-known 
glacier rivers of the Trondhjem Amt. A spiendid, clear-running, 
rocky salmon stream, that winds through many miles of deep gorge 
and pine-clad valley, draining the high snow-fjelds down to the sea. 
The river in question is sometimes better to look at than to fish; 
for while in appearance and sporting possibilities it is second to 
none, it occasionally lacks fish. Too much water and too few 
salmon is a trite description of its character. 

The weather had been clear and bright for some days; the 
water had run somewhat low, and sport was poor in consequence. 
So we, my partner and I, had taken, whiles, to prawning. But 
opinions differed as to the best time of day for tempting the appa- 
rently jaded appetites of our salmon with the luscious, crimson bait. 


OUR HUNTING-BOX ON THE GULA 


My partner was a firm believer in the evening cast, and ‘rest the 
pools in the middle of the day.” Nevertheless I eventually per- 
suaded him, more by example than precept, that in the bright 
noonday sun it was possible that salmon might be on the move. 
Only the day before I had risen a fish to the fly in the pool below 
the house, and after vainly waiting for the cloud which would not 
come to veil the bright sunlight, had, just before lunch, thrown a 
prawn, by means of a mallock reel, far across the stream and above 
his lie, and so hooked and killed an 18-pounder. Next midday 
found me on the upper beat, which always held a few good fish. 
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Standing on the steep bank above the top pool, Hans (my Norske 
boatman and gaffer) and I could see almost every rock in the river 
bed, lit up by the bright rays of an August sun. Hans shook his 
head. I took to worming for trout, caught enough for the morrow’s 
breakfast, and we then walked down to the next pool below, where 
no bank overhung the stream. 

“Hans, I shall try a prawn.’’ And so the mallock reel was 
produced ; a startlingly red, glycerine-shining prawn was by Hans 
deftly put on the line along with six feet of single wire trace, and 
bristling with three sets of triangle hooks, and the boat rowed up 
the shallow to the pool head. Hans was distinctly depressed in 
demeanour, and perfunctory in his work at the oar. It was obvious 
that he had no faith in the fishing. Nevertheless I had that sort of 
feeling or presentiment, not uncommon with fishermen, that some- 
thing was going to happen. And so I took particular pains with 
every cast. The prawn flew forty yards across and down stream, 
flopped quietly into the current at the far side, and then went 
sailing round the pool. About the fourth cast came a gentle draw. 
I raised my hand, and thought I had hooked a rock. Presently the 
rock began to move. The unlikely thing had happened. I had 
hooked a good fish in brilliant sunshine, in the middle of the day, 
in water as clear as gin. Hans woke up to enthusiasm, rowed to 
shore, seized his gaff, and after twenty exciting minutes, during 
which a lusty salmon fought in vain for liberty and life, inserted the 
steel point into a broad silver side, and presently deposited a noble 
35 lb. fish in the well of the boat. We fished down the pool with a 
fresh prawn, lost another fish—how a salmon can seize a many- 
triangled prawn and then get off is one of the many inexplicable 
mysteries of fishing—killed a grilse, and then returned home to 
lunch, to find two 25 lb. salmon caught by my partner lying on the 
doorstep. And so was confidence established in the occasional 
efficacy of midday salmon-fishing in brilliant sunshine. 

Now the scene changes to a rocky-sided open fjeld-valley two 
thousand feet or so above the salmon river we have been writing of, 
and two hours’ walk away from it. The invigorating fjeld air on 
these breezy open uplands is a joy to breathe. Around us are the 
reindeer fjelds of the Dovre Fjeld, whitened here and there by snow 
glaciers. Rocky peaks and clear-cut mountain ridges surround us 
and jut up into the sky, sometimes shrouded in mist, or perhaps 
bathed in the glorious summer sunshine of the North. At the head 
of the valley in question was a long narrow lake, nearly at the 
summit of the watershed, and distinguished by the size and flavour 
of its trout. On its shores was a comfortable fishing lodge, where 
relays of our party used to come in turn, some for sketching and 
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climbing, others for trout-fishing, and all for the enjoyment of the 
fresh mountain air. 

One day stands out distinct in my memory, when the air 
was soft and clear, occasional fleecy clouds concealed a brilliant 
sun, and a gentle breeze ruffling the surface of lake and river-pool 
yielded the speckled beauties of the water an easier prey to light- 
thrown artificial fly. 

From the lower end of the lake a clear-running mountain 
stream, widening out here and there into long, deep, and rocky pools, 
ran meandering through the valley down to great falls below, and 
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then rushed onward through deep gorges to the salmon river miles 
away. The portion of the stream from the lake to the falls, about 
four miles or so in length, was famous for the number of its trout ; 
and so we were bent on beating all records that day, if possible, both 
for numbers and for weight. Some of the party were harling on the 
lake ; others were exploring a distant fjeld. But we had an ¢xpedi- 
tion and a purpose of our own. About Io a.m. accordingly found 
us where the stream issued from the lake, duly equipped with a 
nine-foot split cane rod, and tackle to match, also with wading 
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stockings and all complete, intent on seriously fishing downstream 
to the falls below, with a view of ascertaining how many trout one 
rod could catch in an ordinary reasonable working day. Ole carried 
the landing net and luncheon bag; also the fish as caught. 

We started with a two-pounder in the first five minutes. Just 
where the lake began to merge into the stream, in the neck above the 
first pool—always in my experience a good taking spot for large trout — 
our flies, a cast of three, were gently dropped across the water. At 
once came a good rise, and, after a preliminary half-pounder or two, 
a bigger boil than usual at the tail fly, but without a touch, caused a 
change of lure. A small golden spoon was deftly cast across the 
stream, then came a check, a strike, and the light rod was bending 
double. After some minutes’ hard play the two-pounder was duly 
netted, and our desire for some quality of size was partially satisfied. 
But we were out for numbers that day. So, after extracting another 
good pounder from the next pool below, our cast of three flies was 
replaced, common or garden Scotch loch-trout flies of ordinary 
variety, and we laid ourselves out to show the said flies to as many 
trout as possible. With intervals of quiet, particularly at mid-day, 
the trout took well that day. Nor did they show any severely 
restricted range of appetite, any delicacy of choice. Red hackle, 
silver body, black or purple wing, all were more or less alike to these 
voracious upland trout, provided the gut-cast was fairly fine and 
the flies were presented in clean and lively fashion. Sometimes I 
had three trout on at a time, and I made it a point of honour to net 
every trout myself. Have you ever tried, gentle reader, to net three 
lively trout, simultaneously hooked on one three-fly cast, while you 
are wading in eighteen inches of rocky-bottomed water, and with a 
short-handied net? It is quite amusing, and requires some handi- 
ness and skill. The tail-fly trout must first be netted, then the 
dropper, then the bob. These particular trout of whom I write all 
ran from half a pound in weight to one-third of a pound; good 
herring size; and they fought most lustily. So the day wore on. 
Now I would fish a stretch of stream for two or thre? trout, and 
then, from some rocky wind-swept pool, would extract a round dozen 
or more of yellow-sided beauties while standing on one spot. 

One's wrist came to work like a machine. Almost at every cast, 
as the afternoon wore on and the trout were well on the move, 
would come the rapid vicious rise, a turn of the wrist, a bending rod, 
a lively dashing to and fro, and a leaping from the water of a gleam- 
ing yellow speckled nine inches of trout fighting for its life, and then 
another seven ounces or so added to Ole’s burden of fish. We came 
home that night with a bag of trout that ran into three figures ia 
numbers, and two (big) figures in pounds of weight. But what 
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matters the actual score and scale? We had had a glorious day in 
the open air, amid wild scenery, and face to face with Nature in its 
pleasantest and most captivating mood. 

The balmy mountain breeze, quite nicely warmed and tempered 
by the sun, had delightfully fanned our cheek, and conveniently 
rippled the surface of the clear-running pools. It had been a 
pleasure, during the midday rest, to lunch and smoke in comfort on 
the bank, soothed by the music of rippling stream and murmuring 
wind. We were at peace with all the world, and thankful to the 


A VIEW FROM STABBEN ISLAND 


clerk of the weather, knowing full well from past experience how 
rude and stern and harsh can Nature be at times, even in summer, 
in this upland northern land, with its apparently gratuitous 
occasional gales and rain and cold and mist, and turbid flooded 
streams. 

Apart from and in addition to favourable weather it is difficult 
exactly and precisely to define in what lies the charm of catching 
small mountain trout on fine tackle in beautiful scenery. But—for 
some of us at least—the irresistible charm and attraction is there. 
To be thoroughly and completely enjoyable, however, among other 
conditions, there should be plenty of trout. Then, if the mind be 
at ease and the conscience (reasonably) clear, with the nervous 
system soothed and invigorated by mild exercise and the wholesome 
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mental stimulant of sport, all in magnificent and bracing air, a day 
so spent will always linger fondly in the memory. For the benefit 
of the humanitarian philosopher, I may perhaps mention that our 
bag of trout, duly distributed, appreciated, and subsequently fried, 
tickled the palates of a wide assortment of British visitors and Nor- 
wegian peasantry. On the other hand, if left uncaught, these same 
trout would eventually and undoubtedly have eaten one another. 

The scene changes yet again. Two birch-clad mountainous 
islands on the sea-board of the Trondhjem Amt, separated by a 
narrow fjord barely a mile across. Three great mountain peaks 
3,000 ft. in height form the distinguishing feature of our landscape 
and horizon. The bases of these great peaks are thickly clothed 
with birch and pine forest, and are deeply indented here and there 
by wooded valleys. This for a rough description of what we are 
pleased to call our Norwegian deer forest, where we often spend 
two or three summer weeks in the serious business of hunting the 
woodland red-deer stag of Norway, wily elusive beast that he is; 
and, on off-days, as a minor relaxation, in sea-fishing. If we 
get up to half a dozen stags of sorts in a season, we think we 
have done well on these little fjord islands. But these same 
stags run heavy and carry wild rough heads of thick horn. Royals 
are not uncommon. Our mature stags are always over 20 stone 
in weight; and occasionally they scale up to 27 stone or even 
30 stone—clean. I mention these details to indicate that our 
quarry are worth some trouble to obtain. Their venison (this is a 
mere prosaic detail) is fat and most toothsome. The trophies they 
yield are worth keeping. So we hunt our stags keenly. But the 
old royals are wily and cunning, and constantly elude us. I know 
of one old royal stag whom we have stalked and—whiles—tried to 
drive for three seasons, all, so far, to no purpose. He yet awaits his 
appointed end. But this is another story. 

The particular sporting incident I am now about to relate con- 
cerned a certain ‘‘corn” stag. There were his fresh tracks every 
night in and around some patches of oats by the roadside, and not 
a mile from our house. The very afternoon we landed, our host 
and head-stalker, whilom Norwegian schoolmaster, and now the 
leader of our native island aristocracy, had taken us out to witness 
the scene of these nightly depredations. It was obvious that the 
stag in question was a good one, from the size of his track. That 
he had consumed and also trampled down a very fair share of the 
standing oats, and considerably reduced the market value of the 
crop—part of which, by the bye, was owned by our head-stalker— 
was also clearly apparent. By inference also the stag must, after 
such a course of generous diet, be fat, heavy, and well-favoured. 
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It became at once a point of honour, and even a matter of necessity, 
to find and kill him. 

The road alongside the oat fields ran between the fjord and the 
hill. Half a mile away a steep rocky hillside, the foot of a great 
mountain peak, with birch-scrub and scattering pine-wood here and 
there on its face, growing amid great granite boulders, afforded good 
harbour for deer. Spying that afternoon of our arrival, we made 
out a hind and calf on this hillside, and our ex-schoolmaster was 
strongly of opinion that the stag might also be there. Lengthy 
consultation with the native on the spot, who lived in a small farm- 


LINDAL FALLS 


house close by the road and the oat fields, followed. The native 
experts were unanimously of opinion that the ‘‘corn”’ stag har- 
boured by day either on the hillside in question, or in the woods 
on the other side of that same hill. That evening we had a small 
drive (‘fin clap-jagt’”’) with four men to three rifles, but to no 
purpose. The hind and calf made a strategic movement to the rear 
past the line of drivers, but no stag was seen. A week later saw us 
still in want of that stag. We were a party of three rifles, two old 
shikarris, and a youth who had yet to kill his first stag. Every 
possible manceuvre had been tried, under the scientific guidance of our 
head man, in order to find and get a shot at our corn-eating quarry, 
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but all without success. A couple of moderate-sized stags had been 
killed, neither of them the animal we were after. This was obvious 
from their size and from the contents of the gralloch. They were 
clearly decent, law-abiding, grass-eating stags, of the ordinary kind. 

The annoying part of it was that, in spite of all our efforts, the 
oats continued nightly to be trampled on and eaten. Matters began 
to get serious. The hunting-craft of our ex-schoolmaster was on its 
trial. He lost sleep o’ nights thinking of the unknown whereabouts 
of a pair of fat haunches that might, when in the larder, in some 
part repay him for his nightly-diminishing crop of oats. 

Returning homewards in the launch from more distant parts of 
our island, my ‘‘ old shikarri” friend had on one or two occasions 
called my attention to a heather-covered promontory that ran down 
from the road close by the ravaged oats out into the fjord. This 
promontory was, perhaps, fifty acres in extent, but concealed from 
the road by a ridge of hill. In one part of it was a small fir clump, 
nestling in a heathery hollow, but amply sufficient to conceal a 
deer. ‘‘ Perhaps our stag is there,” said my friend. We consulted 
our ex-schoolmaster. He and the drivers as well, native farmers 
and keen sportsmen all, laughed the idea to scorn. No stag would 
lie so near the road. Moreover we could see nearly the whole of the 
promontory in question as we passed every day inthelaunch. So the 
idea of driving the said promontory was, for the moment, dropped. 

A day or two later we were returning from a distant deer- 
hunting expedition, and arrived at the fjord-side some half-mile 
away from the oat-fields, expecting to find the launch awaiting us. 
It had been an unlucky day. In the morning we had refrained from 
firing at a moderate-sized stag in the hopes of seeing a better one. 
The better one had not turned up or fairly played the game. We 
had been driving a thick birch-clad valley, and two magnificent 
royals had, according to the men, gone back through the line. We 
were, consequently, as a party, tired and depressed. Now mark the 
course of subsequent events. Personally I had entirely given up all 
idea of a stag for that day, and was mainly intent on tea and 
consolation with the ladies on the launch. But the launch, as it 
turned out, was not there. It so happened the skipper had anchored 
a little further down the fjord, round the corner, so to speak, and 
nearly opposite the promontory already mentioned. So we, drivers 
and all, proceeded to walk homewards down the road. Then the 
idea suddenly came to my mind, let us drive the promontory. It 
was all on our way home, anyway. Had the launch been at the 
appointed place, which it was not, we should straightway have gone 
on board with a blank record for the day, and the following incident 
would not have happened. But it is clear that a propitious fate was 
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directing our proceedings. So we three rifles walked along the 
road, the simplest of manceuvres, while the drivers, with ill-concealed 
smiles of scorn and derision, proceeded as directed to walk in line 
along the fjord side and then up along the promontory to the ridge 
which concealed it from the oats, the roadside, and the adjoining 
farmhouse. 

Fifteen minutes later we were sitting on the road edge, some 
200 yds. apart, the “old shikarri’’ and I at each end of the line, 
the youthful hunter in the centre, awaiting events. I sat on a stone, 
lit a consoling pipe, and gazed on the fair scene around me. My 


A SIXTEEN-POINTER 


companions I could not see. They were hidden by intervening 
ridges. At my feet lay the glassy fjord. On the other side a great 
hill ran up from the sea 3,000 ft. or more into the sky. Along its 
steep side I could spy here and there open patches of mountain 
grass in between the thick birch-woods that afforded cover for the 
deer. Yes, there through my glass I could see some deer feeding 
away on the far hill. 

Evening was drawing on. The sea-birds were calling on the 
fjord. Over the near ridge I saw the smoke from our steam-launch 
at anchor. The oars ofa distant fishing boat rowing homewards 
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came faintly to my ears. My rifle lay neglected in the heather 
beside me, as with the chastened spirit of the unsuccessful hunter 
I looked on nature at its fairest, and endeavoured to reconcile my- 
self to vain endeavour and a bloodless day. Then, suddenly, across 
the quiet current of my thoughts, the sharp crack of a cordite rifle 
cut the peaceful stillness of the evening air. It was my next neigh- 
bour in the line of rifles, the youthful novice of the party, who had 
fired the shot. Seizing my weapon, I ran along the road and over 
the brow. There, a hundred yards from the roadside, and within 
gunshot of the fields he had ravaged, lay dead a fine stag, 20 stone 
in weight, a good eight-pointer, fat and sleek as the result of his 
nightly raids. He had been lying in the pine-clump on the promon- 
tory ; had come quietly over the ridge on the approach of the men, 
and duly met his fate, as he stood at gaze a short rifle-shot away, 
at the hands of our young sportsman. A straight shot and a 
clean kill. 

So the whole aspect and the fortunes of the day, at the last 
moment, and in the most sudden and unexpected manner, were 
entirely changed. We dragged the stag down to the fjord side, and 
brought him home to the larder that night. Meanwhile a cheery 
party had a belated tea with the ladies on the launch as we puffed 
homewards down the fjord. A keen young sportsman had secured 
his first hunting trophy. The larder was well stocked with fat 
venison. The native drivers grinned as we poked fun at their 
ignorance and incredulity as to the whereabouts of the stag. But 
one member of our force was a trifle silent and depressed. The 
ex-schoolmaster gazed on the fat corn-stealer with mingled feelings. 
Stern justice had been meted out to a raider. But for once the 
hunting-craft of our great expert, hitherto unrivalled in his native 
island, had, alas! been entirely and manifestly at fault. The corn- 
thief had harboured for days within a few hundred yards of the 
road, almost under our hand, and he, the island hunter, had known 
nothing of it. 

Now we come to another and a final change of venue. Leaving 
our steep-sided islands, the ladies of the party returned home across 
the North Sea, while I spent the last three weeks of my holiday 
along with a congenial friend in hunting that great and unique 
monstrosity of a deer the bull elk of Northern Europe in the 
dense pine forests of the Scandinavian mainland. I have been 
lessee of this particular elk forest for some years direct from the 
Norwegian Government, and have been fortunate, along with my 
friends, in obtaining therefrom some of the best Norwegian elk- 
heads that have been shot in that country during recent years. As 
all elk-hunters know, it is an uncertain and chancy, though strenu- 
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ous and exciting, form of wild sport. In the dense mountain 
forests of birch and pine which these great deer love to frequent, 
they are naturally hard to find ; are extremely wary and unapproach- 
able ; and have a faculty, in spite of their size and bulk, of moving 
silently and swiftly out of ken in a manner that is almost uncanny. 
But perseverance tells its tale, and every now and then the chance 
will come to the pertinacious hunter, sometimes in a sudden and 
unexpected manner. But it is as well to preface the story of two 
‘**red-letter”’ incidents of this last season that I am about to record, 
by reminding myself and my readers that a large part of success in 


A MID-DAY BAG 


elk-hunting is usually due to the faithful four-footed companions of 
the chase, without whose assistance the most skilful and determined 
elk-hunter will spend himself in vain. A good elk-dog is a necessity 
for elk-hunting: those silk-coated, prick-eared, curly-tailed Nor- 
wegian collies who, in spite of occasional vagaries, are among the 
most lovable and intelligent canine companions in sport that I 
know of. 

My friend and I had been hunting from our farmhouse head- 
quarters for a few days without conspicuous success. An old 
grey-headed and barren cow-elk had supplied our larder—elk soup 
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and elk marrow-bones are courses to dream of—but no good head 
had been obtained. Very occasionally we kill an old cow, who by 
reason of age has abandoned all functions of maternity and become 
merely a cumberer of the earth. So it was in this case. But now 
we were changing ground to one of our hunting huts in a distant 
part of the forest, and hoped for better sport. After lunch in the 
pine woods we separated, my friend and I, for the serious business 
of the afternoon. A fine stretch of forest lay between us and our 
hut, and while he took the higher ground I hunted the lower 
woods. A mile or so separated our respective lines of country. 
Each of us was accompanied by our own hunters and dogs. 

We had gone a mile or two without finding fresh sign of elk, 
when away to our right we heard the barking of an elk-dog. Occa- 
sionally we slipped a dog on a fresh trail, as bull-elk, if previously 
undisturbed, will sometimes stand to the bay of a dog. Thinking 
my friend and his hunter might have slipped their dog on elk, we 
turned in their direction. The next few moments will long live in 
my memory. I had two men with me that day, Ivor my hunter, 
and Johan our landlord, who was carrying my rifle, a double *500 
express. The men were in front of me, going up a steep ridge in the 
forest, when suddenly two elk came over the brow above us, gallop- 
ing hard, almost on the top of our party. The leading elk was a 
gigantic old cow, the second a bull. Ivor, with his dog, was in 
front, and I can see the old cow now as she plunged past and almost 
over him, followed by the bull, her bristles raised in anger, and 
grunting with mingled rage and astonishment. Ivor and his dog 
Rover crouched petrified on the ground, equally taken by surprise. 
Ivor could have stretched out his hand and touched the elk as, with 
gigantic strides, they passed him. At that moment I caught Johan’s 
eye, and we both, by common consent, sat down and roared with 
laughter. The sudden appearance of the two great long-legged 
deer, snorting with surprise and indignation as they swept by the 
comparatively insignificant forms of Ivor and Rover, whom they 
could have slain with one swift kick of the forefoot, had its humorous 
as well as its dangerous side. 

In about three jumps the elk were down the ridge and out into 
an open marshy flat below. Then, 200 yards away, for a moment 
they stopped. Meantime I had grabbed the rifle from Johan, run a 
few yards down the hill to where I could catch a glimpse of two 
greit black-grey bodies through the trees. The bull was fair to 
moderate in size, an eight-pointer as it turned out, the cow obviously 
large and old. The slaughterous desire to kill a right and left seized 
me in its grip. The opportune reflection that the Norske Govern- 
ment wanted the old cows killed, owing to damage to trees, came to 
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my mind. I saw red. The next moment I had covered the shoulder 
of the bulland pressed the first trigger. Almost instinctively the rifle 
then swung forward on to the second dark grey shoulder, now rapidly 
moving through the forest, and a second shot rang out. For good 
or ill the bullets had been sped. There is little more to tell. My 


EN PEN OXE (A GOOD BULL) 


companion with his retinue soon arrived on the scene—it was their 
dog that had originally found the elk—followed the bull’s track, came 
upon him desperately wounded within a few hundred yards, and 
finished him. Half a mile in the opposite direction Johan, Ivor, and 
I found the second elk lying stone dead. It is worthy of mention 


that my companion and I, again joining forces, spied another bull 
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elk within half a mile of our hut that same evening, and stalked and 
killed it in orthodox fashion without aid of hunters or dogs. So 
ended our “ three-elk ” red-letter day. 

Another elk-hunting episode will conclude this narrative. My 
companion, after securing a record 18-point bull a few days later, was 
compelled to return to England on business, and I spent the last 
week hunting the elk-forest alone. The final day had arrived. 
Luck had not been with us. One moderate-sized bull (?) had, 
indeed, been killed, but no good bull had been seen for several days, 
no shot obtained. Men and dogs were slightly stale and weary. 
The time, I began to think, might have been more profitably spent 
in shooting ryper on the open fjeld. Nevertheless this last day saw 
me with men and dogs hunting a corner of the forest we had 
hitherto seldom visited; a steep, precipitous hill overhanging the 
river, thickly wooded, with open marshes interspersed here and 
there. 

Earlier in the day we had seen signs of a good bull, recent, but 
not absolutely fresh. Late in the afternoon I had, personally, ceme 
to the conclusion that the bull must have shifted his quarters, and 
begun to think of home and supper. Ivor had, somewhat carelessly, 
slipped his dogs, and he and Johan proceeded to light their pipes. 
At that moment the dogs, with pricked ears and lively gait, appeared 
to get the wind of game and vanished in the direction of a thickly 
wooded knoll in front of us. It may be capercailzie, I thought, or a 
hare. These Norske collies will run anything when no elk are 
handy. In order that the reader may understand what very rapidly 
followed, it is necessary to explain that we were standing on the 
edge of an open marsh some two hundred yards across, on the 
further side of which was the wooded hill already mentioned, and 
which formed the extreme southern shoulder of the mountain we 
had been slowly hunting all day. The dogs had disappeared round 
the further side of this knoll or hill. Presently the thump of a 
heavy animal was heard approaching, followed by the appearance of 
a cow elk galloping hard across the marsh to our left front. 

Instinctively I reached out to Johan for my rifle, as I watched 
the cow’s long-legged easy gallop taking her past us at a considerable 
rate of knots, broadside on and one hundred and fifty yards away. 
‘“‘Tf you were only a good bull,” thought I, ‘‘ what a pretty running 
shot with which to close the season!” The next moment my heart 
was in my mouth, and the rifle was instinctively cocked for business. 
“‘ Here komme en stor oxe ” (“‘ Here comes a big bull”), hissed Johan. 
Another elk was galloping from the wooded knoll, almost straight 
towards us out of the trees in front. His great size and widely- 
spread shovel horns proclaimed him a real good bull, and he was 
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going for all he was worth, following towards the line of the cow. 
Never have I seen a bull get over the ground so fast. But he 
meant staying with his mistress, whatever happened, and she, 
unwittingly, had given him away not only by the line she took 
when disturbed by the dogs, but also by giving me, in effect, warning 
of his approach and time to get the rifle from Johan. The great 
bull swerved across our front and passed me, sixty yards away, 
going like a locomotive over the marsh, and then disappeared into 
the depths of the gloomy forest from which we had just emerged. 
Yes, but he left me with two empty and smoking barrels in my 
hand, while the forest re-echoed to the sound of two shots from my 
tried and trusted old hunting companion, the double express. 
Johan, rather prematurely, I thought, grasped my hand. ‘‘ Good 
jagt!” said he and Ivor together. They assumed that the bull was 
dead. I did not feel so sure about it. One never knows when hand 
or eye may fail one. But the men, in this case, were right. ‘“ Let 
us go and find him,” said I. A few hundred yards on he lay 
guarded by the dogs, and quite still in the majesty of death. He 
had fallen stone dead in his tracks, one expanding bullet through 
his shoulder, another through his ribs, a 16-point bull, with 42 in. 
span of horn, 70 stone in weight of flesh and bone and sinew, 
193 hands in height at the shoulder. So concluded one of our best 
seasons in that far-away elk-forest of the North, where other good 
bull-elk still unwittingly await the next coming of the season and 
the hunter. 
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BALLYBEG RACES 


BY M. ALEXANDER 


YounG Norrey-the-Cow wandered down the main street of Ballybeg 
in that bitter frame of mind induced by the presence of hounds and 
the absence of a horse on which to follow them. 

It was St. Patrick’s Day, too, when the thoughts of every soul 
in the county were intent on either ‘‘the hunt” or a rival attraction, 
the illegal race-meeting at Ballybeg Bog. Some, indeed, proposed 


to combine both “ divarsions,” which, since racing would not begin 
till two o’clock, was possible. 

Though it was as yet only ten, an air of dissipation pervaded 
Ballybeg and intensified Norrey’s woe. 

He went moodily past the groups of stragglers from early Mass 
who hung round the public-houses exchanging jokes. One or two 
of them called to him, but, absorbed in a distress that verged on 
tears, he paid no attention. Sport of any sort was literally the 
breath of his nostrils, and not the least bitter drop in his cup of woe 
was the fact that he had no one to thank for the present predicament 
but himself. 

To be stopped by Micky Cramsie, the Ballybeg earth-stopper, 
did not improve matters. 

‘* Will we see ye at the hunt to-day, Norrey?” he asked. ‘ Ye 
have a right to come out and jolly yerself, so ye have. Whisper 
now! I have the biggest fox ever ye seen, above in Kylebeg, waitin’ 
on the dogs. The dear knows it’s hardly they’d catch him this side 
of Cork!” 

*‘T’ll not be in it,” said Norrey, heavily. 

“Aw, now! That’s too bad! Is it racin’ ye are, or what?” 

Norrey gulped. 

*«*Tis the way I haven’t the horse,” he returned, avoiding Micky’s 
eye. ‘I lent a loan of him to me cousin Jamsey Gow a week back 
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agin the loan of his greyhound, an’ what did she do only twisht 
herself up some way on me. She’s widin in me bed this minute, and 
it’s hardly she’d move if ye lifted her itself. I do be kaping sups of 
milk and all sorts to her. It has me pairsecuted—and Jamsey Gow 
has the horse until she’d be cured; and when will that be with the 
way she is!” 

Norrey’s voice quavered. He had made so entirely certain of 
getting back his battered, broken-winded old steeplechaser in time 
for Patrick’s Day, that a whole year’s coursing would hardly have 
compensated him for the disappointment. 

“Aw begob! Them Gows is very crabbed,” said Micky, with 
unfeigned sympathy ; ‘‘sure, that ould dog of his had a right to be 
shot this long time, so she had. Take care she wouldn’t die on ye, 
Norrey ; she’s up to fourteen.” 

Norrey groaned aloud. Jamsey Gow, as he well knew, was 
capable in that case of keeping the invaluable Robert Emmett for 
the rest of his days. 

“I seen Johnnie Gow widin in Hallorhan’s yard this minute,” 
continued Micky. “If I was you I’d leg it up there an’ ax the horse 
off him. Sure, his father has no call to be delaying the baste this 
way. Them blood harses does be very arch under yokes too; may- 
be he’d go lame himself kicking agin Gow’s ould side car.” 

‘* Deed, aye, it’s him that would,” agreed Norrey, with melan- 
choly pride. But Micky’s words had given him fresh hope, and he 
walked off at once towards Hallorhan’s yard. 

Johnny Gow, who had just borrowed a bridle from Hallorhan, 
saw his cousin from afar, and thereby gained time both to mature 
his plans and to conceal the tell-tale bridle. 

He received Norrey’s request for the immediate return of Robert 
Emmett with profuse apologies. 

Wasn’t it too bad altogether Norrey hadn’t sent word earlier ? 
Sure, nothing would have pleased his father better than to loan him 
the horse for the day, or even two days; but now he (Johnny) feared 
it couldn’t be done at all—not to please the Lord Lieutenant him- 
self. 

** An’ for why?” demanded Norrey, somewhat nettled, though 
he had expected no other answer. 

In truth, Robert Emmett was required to draw the Gow family 
car to Ballybeg Bog and afterwards compete in the Ballybeg Plate, 
but Johnny’s tact suggested that this fact were better concealed 
from the already irate owner. 

“For why is it?” he echoed. ‘‘Heth! Meda is after taking 
him to Clashinny under calves. Mr. O’Keefe, that’s steward there, 
kem over ’ere yesterday, and sez he, ‘His lordship does be lepping 
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mad for them heifer calves, Gow,’ sez he. ‘If he got anny more 
delay in regard to them,’ sez he, ‘ it's elsewhere he’d be lookin’ for 
heifer calves, so it is.’ And so me da wint off wid them to Clashinny 
before it was making day this very morning—only for that, Norrey, 
you could have the horse an’ welcome.” 

Norrey uttered a grunt, three parts disgust, one part suspicion. 
It was highly improbable that Jamsey Gow would work ona Saint’s 
day, though being a Protestant he might; but the main point 
(namely, that he would not surrender Robert Emmett) seemed 
abundantly plain, and that was all Norrey cared about. 

He went forth from Hallorhan’s yard as unhappy a man as any 
in Ireland. If his father would have allowed him the yellow cob 
who did the cart work of their small farm things might have looked 
less black ; but Norrey-the-Cow senior, as his adfix denoted, was a 
man given over to kine, and had no sympathy with his son’s proclivi- 
ties. It was only by strenuous endeavour and a capacity for doing 
on half rations himself that Norrey contrived to buy “ the full up of 
the washing-basin of oats” which he always administered to Robert 
Emmett on the morning of a hunting day. 

Norrey walked aimlessly out of the Ballybeg town. He had no 
heart either to stay and see the meet or to go to Ballybeg Races ; 
either action would subject him to soul-rending inquiries as to why 
he, Norrey-the-Cow, whose well-known capacity for being right on 
top of hounds had many times reduced the M.F.H. to fervent 
blasphemy, went horseless. No, plainly nothing remained to him 
but to spend Patrick’s Day sulking among the bohereens, without 
even the price of a pint of porter in his pocket. 

It was a fine mild morning, and he slouched along slowly until 
presently people going on to the meet began to passhim. They put 
the last touch to his misery. He stared hungrily at their mounts. 

The sight of a strange horse and rider roused him at last to an 
interest apart from envy. They were a pair such as rarely graced 
the Ballybeg bohereens—a smart Englishman on a great, raking, 
well-bred, chestnut mare. Norrey, after a cursory glance, set the 
rider down as an officer of the newly arrived cavalry regiment. The 
mare he eyed with an admiration almost savage in its intensity. 

After she had passed he took less heed than ever of his direction, 
but walked on and on carelessly, blind with thwarted desire. The 
better part of two hours had gone before a far-off sound roused him. 
He climbed on to a gorse-grown bank and stood staring out over the 
grey-green country which stretched away, wide, wind-swept, and 
bare, to a violet horizon. 

And as he looked a sudden flash of something white caught his 
eye a good mile to his right. It was the hounds slipping along like 
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smoke on a breast-high scent. Eight or nine people were on fair 
terms with them, but no more. The pace had evidently been of 
the best for some time. Norrey thought of Micky Cramsie’s fox— 
the biggest in Ireland—and groaned. 

The sound of galloping hoofs close at hand made him glance 
round, to see a raking chestnut mare, her head and shoulders plas- 
tered with mud, her off-foreleg through the reins, come swinging up 
the sloping field towards the bank where he stood. 

Norrey, who took in the situation at a glance, jumped down 
into the bohereen. The mare, with too much way on to stop, rushed 
at the place, tried to fly the roadway, which was narrow and deeply 
sunk, hit the opposite bank with her chest, and fell back into the 
shallow grass-choked stream that acted as a gutter to the bohereen. 

Norrey caught her as she scrambled to her feet, flung himself 
at once across the wet saddle, and drove her at the up-jump with a 
fine disregard for consequences. But, once in the field, he pulled 
up and swore aloud. 

Hounds, running as fast as ever, had made a sharp swing left 
and were now nearly two miles away; and Norrey, who was not 
the man to appreciate riding a hunt by other people’s tracks, realised 
at once that the case was hopeless—he could never catch them. 

It seemed indeed the last drop in an over-full cup, and after 
a minute spent in futile oaths he hauled the mare’s head round and 
crammed her fiercely back at the bank into the bohereen, cursing 
Gow with a comprehensiveness unequalled by the Prehistoric Druid. 

It was the beautiful “ feel” the mare gave him as she landed 
that first suggested to him the brilliant notion of taking her to 
the flapping meeting. Probably, had the idea entered his mind, he 
might have sought for the owner, who was at the moment not 
more than half a mile away; but it did not. Instead, he suddenly 
saw a splendid vision of himself winning the Ballybeg Plate. 

The ‘‘ course” was a bare three miles off; the time, judging by 
the sun, not yet one o’clock: the whole thing bespoke the timely 
intervention of a Providence proverbially prone to help those who 
help themselves. 

Norrey turned the mare on to the grass-grown edge of the 
bohereen and cantered away in the direction of Ballybeg. He had 
never, in all his twenty-three years, ridden anything like this heaven- 
sent mount. Robert Emmett, who was fired on all four legs, made 
a noise, had side-bones and string-halt, and landed much as a load 
of bricks falls, appeared almost despicable in comparison. 

Norrey began to reckon up the entries for ‘‘the Ballybeg 
‘ Plate’ of ten sovereigns, second to receive two out of the plate.” If 
he won it he could go over to the Grand National, which was the 
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main ambition of his life, as it is of every Munster man. He stood 
a good chance, too, for the ‘‘ class” at Ballybeg on St. Patrick’s Day 
could not be called high. There might, of course, be indignation 
amongst the other competitors, but what did that matter? Wasn’t 
he a “steward” himself, and wasn’t every man who lodged an 
objection obliged to deposit ten shillings, which somehow generally 
managed to get lost, whether the objection was upheld or over- 
ruled ? 


He cantered on at a steady pace, in the seventh heaven of 
delight. 

The “ course ”’ chosen for the illegal meeting was, it need hardly 
be said, of the most bloodthirsty description, otherwise how should 
those who paid sixpence ‘‘ entrance” expect to get value for their 
money? It ran round the base of a limestone hill which humped 
itself out of the flat country like a bubble on water; and Norrey, as 
he rode, could see little groups toiling up the green beehive sides 
to those places of vantage which commanded a good view of the 
more deadly of the ‘“‘leps.” Half the country-side seemed to be 
there, and his heart swelled with pride at thought of their comments 
on his mount. 

The meeting this year had been done on a scale of magnificence 
hitherto unattempted. There were race-cards—price fourpence— 
setting forth the names of all the “stewards ” (two of whom had 
unfortunately been taken by “the polis ” the day before in connection 
with an illicit still). There was a clerk of the scales and a clerk of 
the course—the smith; and though some embarrassment had arisen 
from the fact that these functionaries could not meet, owing to a 
“‘ difference”’ over two pigs, it was hoped that in the excitement 
of racing the feud might be forgotten. If it wasn’t—well, so much 
the better for those who had paid sixpence entrance! The “ Clan- 
na-Eire Brass and Reed Band” were to play a selection during the 
intervals from the seclusion of the ‘‘Grand Stand,’”’ Matt Coffee's 
half-filled iron hay-shed, with sacks spread on the hay. Nothing 
was lacking save the sacred edict—‘*‘ Under National Hunt Rules.” 

Two janissaries armed with old mops and buckets of soot and 
water guarded the “ gate,” their duty being to daub the recalcitrant 
payer in the face, a task they discharged with great zeal. 

Norrey, as he rode up, had the gratification of seeing, in the 
thickest of the throng round the gap, Robert Emmett letting fly at 
the Gow family car, which was firmly wedged in a donkey-cart. 
He was further soothed by the sight of Johnny Gow flat on his back 
in a coffee-coloured puddle, owing to the well-meant but untimely 
intervention of his grandmother’s umbrella between his legs at the 
moment he jumped off the well. 
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These things, joined to the open-mouthed, wide-eyed astonish- 
ment of such members of the community as were not occupied in 
colliding with one another, were balm to his soul; and when a 
dozen different voices cried, ‘‘ Norrey, where did ye get the red 
horse ?”’ his cup of satisfaction overflowed. 

“Faith, an uncle that’s in Ameriky these ten years sint me the 
price of her,” he returned, nonchalantly. ‘’Twas in Cork I bought 
her, yesterday was a week. Let me in there, boys. Begob, Jamsey, 
I’m thinking ye got hardship with the old horse! ’Tis little he’s 
used to being under a side-car. Take care he wouldn’t break the 
harness on ye.” 

Jamsey Gow made no retort. He was indeed otherwise occu- 
pied; for Robert Emmett, much encouraged by the sudden falling 
from him of the breeching and the opening of the hames, was 
emerging from the shafts in a series of plunges. 

Norrey rode on chuckling. He had no doubt that the Gows 
meant to run Robert Emmett in the Ballybeg Plate. Well, they 
had got his temper up now, and Johnny, who rode like a sack, would 
have his work cut out to stay on the old horse’s back. 

His authority as a steward entitled him to enter the Grand 
Stand free of charge, and he filched three or four sacks during an 
altercation between two other members of the executive, bethinking 
him that it might be wiser to cover his uncle’s gift, lest he should 
chance on some friend of the real owner. When nothing but her 
head and legs remained visible he felt justified in leading her round 
the “course.” Crowds had marshalled at every likely fence, per- 
sonally conducted by the smith, who was full of pleasant reminis- 
cences. 

‘“**Twas here Tim Daly took the great toss three year back,” he 
remarked at one spot. ‘‘ Begob, Mike, ’twas a pity ye missed it! 
I’m telling ye the poor fella struck a dint in the rock—an’ ye’d hear 
the screech he let out of him three miles off. There was people in 
Ardglass thought it was an ingin on the railway.” 

As Ardglass was four miles from the course and the railway ten 
from Ardglass this remark elicited a respectful groan. 

‘Ah! poor Tim! ’Twas himself fell heavy,” said an old man, 
pensively. ‘‘ There’s nothing ’ud raise the heart more than to see 
people jolly themselves that way. God save us! Look at ould 
Norrey’s young fella and the harse he have!” 

All eyes went instantly to the new-comer, and, nothing loath, 
Norrey repeated his tale forthwith. 

The American gift grew and grew until, by the time he had 
walked the two and a half miles of the course, it became a legacy 
ot many thousand dollars. 
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Finally, he borrowed a race card, and in indelible pencil entered 
the mare thereon as Cork Lass, and his colours as ‘red, white 
sleeves.” 

When he returned to the Grand Stand he had an admiring train 
of adherents, all anxious to lift corners of the sacks that draped 
Cork Lass, a proceeding which the mare vetoed with much 
firmness. She became at last so fretted by the attentions and the 
strains of the Clan-na-Eire Band that Norrey could not watch either 
the first or second race, both of which were for ponies. 

Echoes of the fray drifted to him as he led her to and fro 
behind the Grand Stand. Thus he learnt that Ned Grady’s shanbui 
was ‘‘after ating the nose off of young Jack-the-rabbit and him 
lying below her in the gripe,’ and that ’twas only the saints 
and the grand belt of Pat Maher’s mop beyant at the white bank 
that heartened the grey pony e’en to be lepping at all, with sundry 
other details, such as the ‘“‘ big gallons’? John Maher bled when the 
mare stepped on him, and the fact that the injured Jack-the-rabbit’s 
younger brother, ‘‘a small little fella, foxy in the face, was in dhread 
of his life from first to lasht, an’ bawlin’ that he was dead at ivery 
lep he’d meet.” 

And now at last the way was clear for the event of the day: ‘‘ The 
Ballybeg Plate of ten sovereigns—second to receive two sovereigns 
out of the plate—for horses, catch weights. Distance 2} miles.” 

Norrey, clad in the borrowed waistcoat of fiery hue which 
constituted his “‘ colours,’’ shook from head to foot with excitement 
as he peeled the sacks off the lathered Cork Lass and led her up to 
the potato scales at the western end of the Grand Stand. 

By this time racing and porter had roused the general excite- 
ment toa high pitch. No one spoke under a shout or demeaned 
himself to listen to his fellows. The band, perched in a precarious 
manner on the shelving edge of the hayrick, played simultaneously 
four tunes with original variations, while the bandmaster—on the 
ground—performed a cornet solo. 

Of the seven starters, three—including Robert Emmett—were 
good ‘‘has-beens,”’ the jetsam of racing stables: fired, broken- 
kneed, bowed of sinew. The other three consisted of—first, the 
baker’s grey mare, whose ordinary lot was to draw the bread van, 
and who could jump any fence in Ireland and kick anything within 
a radius of two yards; secondly, a long-legged, long-tailed, black 
hearse horse; thirdly, a wiry, wily cob of the dun colour known in 
Munster as ‘‘ shanbui.” 

It was of course inevitable that Cork Lass should shine like a 
diamond among bits of bottle-glass in this company, and trouble 
began at once. 
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The baker said he wished to lodge an objection. No horse was 
qualified to run in the Ballybeg Plate unless his pedigree had been 
registered. 

*Ye’ll hand over ten shillings so!” cried Norrey, truculently. 
“‘ We can’t be investigating the pedigree of every horse in Ireland to 
please the likes of you. Pedigree heth! It’s a grand pedigree that 
ould mare of yours—— ” 

‘*Ah, have done!” interposed the owner of the hearse horse, 
with bitter contempt. ‘‘ Sure no one has any call to be objecting 
until after some one else ‘ud win the race agin him. Let yez be 
hurrying there! There’s some in it ’ud sooner be sitting all night in 
the scales than on e’er a horse’s back,” he added, darkly. 

Before the indignation roused by this remark could find 
adequate vent, the bandmaster blew a long eerie screech, at which 
the shanbui, already bored, squealed, twitched his head out of the 
bridle, and bolted. 

He fled straight through the thickest of the throng, scattering 
old women in dark blue cloaks and young ones in rainbow hats and 
jewellery uncountable, and finally took refuge in the ‘“‘ refresh- 
ment ” tent, where Johnny Gow, emboldened by various “ sups” of 
porter, was buttoning himself into an orange blouse of his sister’s, 
preparatory to riding Robert Emmett. 

The progress of the shanbui through the porter-and-crubeen 
tent was not unlike the devil’s through Athlone. He defied capture 
with the unholy cunning of his kind, and darted hither and thither, 
producing devastation and dismay. He embittered the moment of 
mounting for each of the six riders in succession. He pursued them 
to the “‘ post” with squeals of joy, and eluded every missile thrown 
in a manner positively satanic. 

The starter alone, who had done a good deal more than look on 
the porter, remained superior to the general demoralisation he 
produced. 

Johnny Gow, nearly as unhappy as Jack-the-rabbit’s foxy-faced 
younger brother, found himself next to Norrey, with the baker’s 
mare alongside him, and beyond her the hearse horse and the two 
*‘ has-beens,” who figured on the card as Galteemore II. and Pride 
of Ireland. 

Robert Emmett, still uplifted by recollections of the broken 
breeching, behaved like a cat on hot bricks, and Julia’s blouse 
caught Johnny across the shoulders as firmly as a suit of mail. 

The start, when it eventually came off, was of an erratic nature. 
Galteemore, much soured by the coquetries of the shanbui and a 
kick from the baker’s mare, declined to move at all; the hearse 
horse swung round and bolted for Ballybeg village, while the 
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remaining four were somewhat impeded by a heifer and a spanseled 
mule, which burst through the spectators as the starter’s handker- 
chief fell, and joined in the contest. 

The second fence settled Johnny Gow’s chances. It was a 
tall, dry stone wall, and Robert Emmett rocketed over it like 
a towering pheasant. Johnny flew a yard or so higher; in fact 
he only retained sufficient presence of mind to announce himself 
‘“‘murdered ” when picked up. 

The baker’s mare refused it abruptly; and when the baker’s 
brother, who had long abandoned his post of gate-keeper, smote her 
soundly on the flank with his mop, she retaliated by dealing the 
whilom janissary what was subsequently described as a “‘ puck in the 
shest that he wouldn’t be the better of for a month.” 

Norrey meanwhile was in the seventh heaven of delight. Cork 
Lass strode along, throwing the ground behind her ina fashion good 
to see, and doubly good to feel. She was rather too flippant at her 
banks, but Norrey was not critical on the point. It gave him great 
satisfaction to see the green back on which she should have changed 
flash under his stirrup-irons. Her victory, bar accidents, was a fore- 
gone conclusion, though if her real owner had been present he might 
easily have been mortified at the fierceness of the struggle in the last 
half-mile between her and Pride of Ireland, a weedy, broken-down, 
clean-bred bay, ridden by a barelegged gossoon in a football jersey. 
Both the boy and his mount knew every fence on the course, both 
were game as fighting cocks, both bent on making the finish the most 
desperate ever seen in Ireland. 

Yells rent the air. The co-janissary, who had been withdrawn 
from the gate in order that he might keep the crowd from climbing 
on the judge’s table, climbed on it himself, and knocked off the 
judge by a frantic sweep of his mop. All the band instruments fell 
out of the Grand Stand, followed by various members of the band. 
Two asses ran away with their carts and the old women thereunto 
appertaining. 

For the last two hundred yards of the race a horde of partisans 
charged along beside each horse, screaming encouragement. Norrey, 
beside himself with agitation, had no idea where the winning-post 
was, and had given all up for lost when a roar of ‘‘ The red harse 
have it won!” fell on his ears. 

He set to, then, to pull up—no easy job, for the mare was mad- 
dened by the thunder of Pride of Ireland’s hoofs and her rider’s 
windmill tactics, and had, moreover, got her head down between 
her knees. 

She carried Norrey half a mile beyond the overturned table 
where the judge was exchanging home truths with the janissary, 
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right up to the top of a small hill that commanded a view of the 
road. 

Norrey, as he hauled her round, saw out of the tail of his eye a 
car with a red-coated figure in it lurching in through the gap on 
to the course, and his heart turned to ice. 

As he slipped off, looking about him wildly, his glance lit on an 
abandoned car piled with dirty rugs. He made for it in hot haste, 
dragging Cork Lass after him. 

The sudden appearance of Captain St. Cyr had nearly as 
paralysing an effect on the assembled company as they had on him. 
It was his first experience of Ireland, and nothing but his determina- 
tion to retrieve his mare, who had put him down in the middle of 
the run and left him stranded in a desolate and unknown country, 
gave him courage to make inquiries. 

They were, however, received with a sympathy distinctly sooth- 
ing. He was condoled with largely, assured the mare had not been 
seen, and invited to examine every horse on the course. Some of 
them he hardly glanced at, and amongst these was one tied to a car, 
with a nose-bag up to his blinkers and a medley of tattered tartan 
rugs thrown over the harness. 

He drove away at last, pursued by assurances that ‘‘if the 
baste was in Ireland at all” she should be brought to the barracks 
without delay. 

Just before dinner that same evening he heard that the mare 
and the young man who had found her were in the stables, and he 
repaired thither at once, armed with largesse. 

But Norrey, though he was expansive enough on the mare’s 
beauties and merits, and on the extreme good fortune that had 
thrown her into his hands uninjured, would accept nothing. 

It was no trouble at all, he said, an’ any way his honour was 
kindly welcome. 

To that resolution he adhered with a firmness that both sur- 
prised and embarrassed Captain St. Cyr. He still puzzles over it at 
intervals. 
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THE SECRETARY POINTS OUT THE COURSE TO A COMPETITOR 


A NORTH-COUNTRY SHEEP-DOG TRIAL 


BY G. F. SAUL 


Ir is one of those rare days of late September with the sun 
shining so brightly and fiercely that one might imagine it to be 
midsummer but for the cool breeze which gives it just the fillip 
sufficient to produce that sense of exhilaration which we feel on first 
shaking hands with autumn. In the little country town which lies 
equidistant between emerald Lakeland and silver Solway there is 
unusual stir this morning. A steady stream of sturdy, bronze-faced 
dalesmen, with a sprinkling of miners from the neighbouring pit 
villages, is making its way along the main street, up past the fine 
old castle, to an upland pasture, a quarter of a mile out of the town, 
from which you can feast your eyes upon one of the loveliest views 
of hill and dale scenery that ever brought rest to wearied brain and 
eye. But it is not the scenery which we have come to see to-day, 
but ‘‘ Cockermouth Sheep-dog Trials.” 

The preparations are few and simple. A tent for the committee, 
another for refreshments, a course marked out with flags as if for 
footracing, some erections of hurdles; near by, a stout post driven 
into the ground with a rope fastened to the top, and at the other 
end of its thirty odd feet a dog collar or the like. To this each 
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shepherd tethers himself in turn during the operations of his dog. 
A rough bird’s-eye sketch will best explain the course. 


F 


B B 


A, Judges; B, Rope; C, Pen of Sheep; FF, Flags; GG, Hurdies; H, Pen; 
K, Post and Rope 


As you enter the gate you hear snatches of conversation, such 
as, “‘ Weel, Geordie, dusta think t’aud dog is i’ good fettle th’ day?” 
‘Dar a doon't kno, bit a think see.” ‘‘ Yon’s a likely bitch o’ Jack 
Cros’at’s, they tell ma, bit rayder ower keen maybe.” 

Here, there, and everywhere about the field are the competitors, 
men and dogs, for both have their parts to play, and these so 
interwoven that without the one the other is incomplete, indeed of 
none effect. At this period the dog is usually in a leash, as he is a 
valuable possession ; and in a crowd, to which he is unaccustomed, 
he may get confused and lose his master. 

A word as to the collies themselves, or ‘‘ cur dogs’’ as they are 
locally called. With regard to colour, black with white markings 
seems to predominate, then the browns, an odd sable, and one or two 
mottled greys with wall eyes (or blue merles as they are called). 
The preference for black and white seems easily explained by the 
fact that a dog of this colour is so much more easily seen than a 
sable when working on the green and gold slopes of his native hills ; 
for there is little heather in most parts of the Cumberland fell 
country. Coats, some short (Cumbrian “ slape ”), some long-haired, 
though few with much feather, and none with the long greyhound- 
like heads beloved on the show bench, but wide between the eyes, 
square noses, eyes almost invariably full and overflowing with quick 
intelligence. 
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They may be splay-toed, these hillside tykes, undersized, any- 
thing else you like; but among the “cur dogs” of the North country 
few there are which do not to some degree possess this wonderful, 
inscrutable, unfathomable depth and expression of wisdom in the 
eye. A hard life is theirs, past their prime usually at six or seven, 
but faithfully they fulfil their trust to the last. Shy, if not sullen 
with strangers, their devotion to their owners is deep, without stint 
or measure. 

But now for the trials themselves. Here is the official state- 
ment on the programme: ‘‘ The dogs competing have to drive the 
sheep round the course, past the single flags, through the double 


APPROACHING THE PEN 


flags, between the hurdles, and finally pen the sheep, the time 
allowed to do the work being decided by the judges.” 

There are three classes :— 

(1) Open to the kingdom. 
(2) Open to Cumberland. 
(3) Open to dogs within a ten-mile radius of Cockermouth. 

The competition is most easily explained by following the move- 
ments of an individual couple through the part they are called upon 
to play. 

In the extreme right-hand corner of the field are penned a 
sufficient number of sheep to supply three fresh ones for every dog 
competing. Man and dog have taken their places near the post K, 
the man slipping the collar on the end of the rope over his arm, and 
here he must keep it until all the course is completed, except the 
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penning. The dog sits, ears pricked expectantly, his eyes fixed on 
his master. The flag-man gives the signal, and the sheep are 
released. The man gives his arm an outward wave, and away 
sweeps the dog in a wide circle till he nears his sheep, when a shrill 
whistle from his owner brings him to a standstill to wait for a 
further sign. Another whistle in a different tone, and carefully the 
collie drives the trio in the required direction and past the first flag. 
The next task, a much more difficult one, is to drive them between 
the two flags (see sketch), and this requires delicate handling, as any 
undue haste or impetuosity will scatter them, with the result that 
they will either pass outside the flags, instead of between them, or 


WILL THEY GO IN ?—THE CLOSING SCENE 
(The opening of the pen will be seen opposite the man) 


turn off ata tangent. This will often happen in spite of every care, 
and off they go at score. ‘‘ Get away by!” if within hail; if not, a 
whistle and wave, and like a flash the dog lays himself out at speed 
—for he must describe a wide circle in order to get behind the run- 
aways without scaring them—and coaxes them once more to the 
proper course. 

Now they hesitatingly approach the double flags once more, 
and come to a standstill close to the inmost flag—a critical moment 
this! A low whistle from the shepherd, a beckoning wave of his 
arm, and, obedient to the command, the dog cautiously comes on 
the inside of the sheep, and then crouches motionless, waiting for 
orders. Another low whistle, and he slowly raises himself, and, 
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still half-crouching, creeps nearer. The sheep gaze at him and 
stamp—a moment's hesitation, and they slowly give way and drift 
between the flags. No time to lose, as about half that allotted has 
expired. The next single flag is rounded without trouble. Then 
come the double flags at the homeward bend. This time, as if 
inspired, the trio make straight for and between them, beautifully 
husbanded by the dog. 

Now for the hurdles: A break away brings the sheep about 
fifty yards inside the course, and almost in a line with the hurdles. 
The dog is by this time again within speaking distance of his owner. 
‘“* Come to me, Moss!”’ cries the latter ; and the dog does his bidding, 
the sheep watching him meanwhile. A motion of the hand, and he 


PENNED 


creeps along on his stomach towards them. Will they go the 
proper side of the hurdles? Another low whistle, like the note of 
some mountain bird, a quiet wave, the dog creeps a little to the left, 
the sheep move, turn round, look at the dog stupidly: he remains 
motionless; then slowly, grudgingly, they move on. They are now 
on the right side of the hurdles and almost opposite the opening. 
“Get away by!” Away goes the dog, quietly, stealthily, and, coming 
in behind them, with a fine assumption of authority pushes them 
smartly through. 

Nothing is left but the pen. This is the supreme moment, and 
both man and dog are equally alive to the fact. The sheep, having 
passed through the hurdles, are standing huddled together eyeing 
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the dog, who in turn eyes his master inquiringly. The latter, know- 
ing he has some time in hand, has purposely allowed a brief interval 
before the final act, to allow the sheep to settle. They were rather 
rattled through those hurdles ! 

‘The shepherd releases his arm from the tether, as he is now at 
liberty to do, the hurdles being passed, and walks towards the pen. 
“*Get away by!”’ The dog knows what is coming. Rising swiftly, 
he lopes away in an easy gallop, making a very wide sweep, so as to 
avoid disturbing the sheep until he is well behind them. This 
done, he awaits the signal, which speedily comes, and insinuatingly, 


THE JUDGES 


almost lovingly, he pushes them towards the pen. As he approaches 
this, his intense yet wonderfully controlled anxiety becomes appa- 
rent: he quivers with the one predominating idea, the intense desire 
to pen these sheep. But no sound escapes him. 

The man stands at one wing of the pen, half stooping, arms 
outstretched, waiting, waiting! The dog coaxes, cajoles, delicately 
urges the sheep towards him, nearer, nearer! ‘‘ Down, Moss!” 
He drops in the grass as if shot. The sheep are now six paces from 
the pen. One makes a movement as though to break away: the 
dog, anticipating this, half sits up. The hint is sufficient, and the 
rebel rejoins his friends. 
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Now, at an almost imperceptible signal from the man (anything 
more would cause a panic and spoil their chances), the collie crawls 
serpent-like towards the sheep, the tense attitude and rapt expression 
showing how highly strung his nerves are at this moment. On he 
comes, the man standing with his arms wide apart, his body swaying 
as if inthe act of balancing. The first sheep is opposite the pen 
mouth. Simultaneously man and dog close inwards: the first sheep 
hesitates one moment, and then walks quietly into the inclosure: 


THE WINNER OF THE SPECIAL THIRD IN OPEN 


the second follows him. Number three, either from sheer contrari- 
ness or ovine stupidity, gets the wrong side of the hurdle and dashes 
round the outside and away. ‘‘Get away by!” Like lightning the 
dog is off, heads the truant and brings him back: the master mean- 
while keeping the others in place. He now signals to the dog, who, 
sentinel-like, places himself to the left front of the pen. 

The truant is now hugging, as it were, the outside of the pen, 
trying to reach his companions, and the man walks quietly round 
the opposite side and works him gently to the front. Arrived there, 
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he sees the dog barring his progress on the left, and they stand 
eyeing each other. But the man is now behind the sheep, with out- 
stretched arms. The latter looks round once. No use! man on one 
side, dog on other, his friends in the pen in front, and he joins them 
sulkily. A shout goes up and applause follows. ‘‘ Weel deun, 
Johnny lad! Cush, bit t’old dog warked grand.” Time, eight 
minutes: a very good performance, and not likely to be beaten. 

It is perhaps invidious to mention names, but I may be 
pardoned for alluding to two individual dogs in the open class, a 


A TYPICAL “CUR DOG”’ 


veteran and a puppy. First, an old fellow some eleven years old, 
curly-coated, lame, rather down in his toes, as only natural at his 
age. But whata finished performance his was! He knew and car- 
ried out implicitly the instructions in his master’s whistles, which 
were many and varied, and in spite of possessing but one eye, which 
he apparently never took off his sheep, no signal from the man 
behind him seemed to escape his notice. His sheep were always on 
the move, though never flustered, and the humanly intelligent way 
in which he piloted them round the course till they really seemed to 
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understand and enjoy the game as well as himself, was simply 
miraculous. But, alas! his sheep were, of all the sheep, the most 
obstinate at the pen, and only two had entered when the whistle of 
the timekeepers sounded, and his master and he had to be content 
with third prize. He got the special, however, for the best working 
dog, and who would say he did not deserve it? The other, a puppy, 
from under the shadow of Skiddaw, who ran well in both open and 
local classes, showed the wisdom and foresight of many a dog treble 
his age, and if his impetuosity lost him something in the way of points 
in the open event, that is not such a very bad fault in a youngster. 
Every shepherd has his own particular method of direction, his 
own characteristic whistle and words of command, his own code of 


PENNED 


signals. The gesticulation and play of hands, especially at the 
penning scene, reminds one strongly of a musical conductor. The 
action is now persuasive, soothing, now brisk, authoritative ; and the 
collie, like all good orchestral players, always has his eye on 
the conductor. 

If I were asked how it is possible for dogs to show the marvel- 
lous intelligence and reason that is displayed at these trials, I venture 
to answer that it is owing to the constant association and com- 
panionship of shepherd and collie at work and play, hour by hour, 
day by day, in sunshine and tempest, the value of which association 
keepers and others who train sporting dogs are only too prone to 
ignore. Naturally in the contests there is a good deal of luck, on 
account of the varying caprice of the active little Hardwick sheep ; 
but, after all, much in life depends on luck, does it not ? 
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THE COMING CRICKET SEASON 


BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


EXPECTATION runs high about the attractiveness of the forthcoming 
cricket. Given fine weather—that tremendous hypothesis—we 
ought soon to be in the midst of one of the most interesting of 
recent seasons. The unusual lapse of time since the last tour of 
the Australians will render their visit specially welcome, ana the 
prospects of a keen tussle for the county championship point 
to what in racing parlance is called “‘a very open event.” 

It is my annual duty—and one which I perform with genuine 
gratitude—to testify to the great kindness of officials and others 
who render this article valuable owing to the information they so 
courteously place at my disposal. If the Badminton Magazine is, 
as usual, first in the field in dealing with this subject, there can 
be no doubt that many go out of their way to make our overture to 
the comedy of cricket a lively and, so far as they can, a satisfactory 
prelude. 

The December conclaves passed off with only one innovation. 
This was the resolution requesting that the selection of those 
invited to appear in Gentlemen v. Players should no longer be 
in the hands of the cricket sub-committee of the M.C.C., but should 
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be entrusted to three individuals who were named. As Lord 
Hawke, Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower, and Mr. H. K. Foster—if the 
latter accepts—have been invited to take up the thankless task, it 
would seem that on these three will also, with co-option, rest the 
burden of choosing our representative eleven. One earnest appeal 
must be made tothem. Last time a cricketer invited to play for 
England received the offer with the condition attached that he was 
not to communicate the matter to the Press. As cricket depends 
on the patronage of the public, such an attempt to snub natural 
and general curiosity served no good purpose. It would be far 
more kindly when inviting John Smith to notify to the public that 
he was asked to play. Considering that the one thing which has 
troubled the leaders of the game during the past winter is the 
percentage of gate money which is to be given to the grounds where 
Test Matches are played, it is obviously the policy of the Board of 
Control to stimulate interest and not to snub legitimate curiosity 
as to who is to play for England. 

Will England regain the ashes? A big effort will undoubtedly 
be made. Strong hopes are expressed that Mr. Stanley Jackson will 
reappear to take the captaincy. Nothing could be more welcome. 
He is a great leader and a fine player. As leader he would never 
commit those blunders in placing the field that have been seen 
in Test Matches; and he is lucky, which is an attribute that has 
effect on professionals. Should he not be available, Mr. J. R. 
Mason might be induced to be captain, in which capacity he is 
excellent. Team-making forms a delightful pastime. Here is my 
England Eleven, submitted to allow others to improve on it: 
Messrs. F. S. Jackson or J. R. Mason (captain), G. L. Jessop, 
C. B. Fry, W. Brearley, with Lilley or Humphries, Hayward, 
Tyldesley, Hirst, Rhodes or Blythe, and Fielder. This leaves one 
place which I would give to Woolley or Newstead if a bowler 
be required, to Hobbs or George Gunn for batting. Good as 
Mr. J. N. Crawford is, he hardly seems to me to possess the 
match-winning quality so necessary in Test cricket. Mr. Bosanquet, 
if in form and available, has that essential in a superlative degree. 
Australians have never played left-handed bowling well, and our 
present visitors rarely encounter this sort of attack on home 
wickets, so that the inclusion of two such bowlers in the first 
England team would be an excellent piece of tactics. 

The Australians will be immensely powerful in batting, and 
their fielding should be splendid, but their bowling looks deficient in 
both quality and quantity, more especially as Mr. Noble now 
seldom takes the ball. Mr. Cotter is of course their dangerous fast 
bowler, and Mr. Armstrong can be trusted to keep the runs down. 
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Mr. O'Connor certainly did not impress the last team that toured 
in the Antipodes, but he may have improved. Mr. Whitty is 
altogether new and unknown, whilst Mr. Macartney is likely to get 
a number of wickets with his left-handed easy action. He is said 
to rival at coverpoint Mr. S. E. Gregory, who will once more make 
the trip. It is doubtful if health will allow Mr. Trumper to show 
all his old form. Mr. Noble should make an admirable captain. 
Mr. Hopkins is always useful in all departments. In wicket-keeping 
Mr. Carter is now “first string,” and has improved out of know- 
ledge as a bat. The choice of Mr. Carkeek in preference to 
Mr. Gorry has caused surprise, so has the non-inclusion of Mr. Hazlitt, 
and the absence of Mr. Clement Hill will be generally regretted. 
Mr. Bardsley and Mr. Ransford are to be the compensating left- 
handed bats. Mr. McAlister has been long expected in England, 
and Mr. Hartigan had the triumph of making a century in his first 
Test Match. For some reason unknown, but probably because there 
might be some doubt as to how umpires might view his attack, 
Mr. J. V. Saunders has not been selected, though he headed the 
Colonial bowling in the big matches against Mr. A. O. Jones's side. 
Not only do the foregoing promise much batting strength, but they 
hold out a prospect of more attractive and aggressive methods than 
were generally displayed on the last tour. Mr. Laver is to be the 
manager, and very likely will again prove the most puzzling bowler 
on the side. 

After rumours to the contrary the programme of the Colonial 
tour is to be as extensive as ever. The five Test Matches begin 
on May 27 at Birmingham, June 14 at Lord’s, July 1 at Leeds, 
July 26 at Manchester, and August g at the Oval, this game 
being played toa finish. Neither the Gentlemen nor the Players 
are to be met, but there are fixtures at Hull and Old Trafford against 
Yorkshire and Lancashire united. Both the Bank Holiday fixtures 
are in populous centres, namely Leicester and Cardiff, and there 
is a provisional fixture at Exeter and a visit to Edinburgh. Both 
Universities are met and all the first-class counties; Yorkshire, 
Surrey, Essex, and Gloucestershire have booked return engagements, 
so have M.C.C. and Ground. The customary visits to Scarborough 
and Hastings conclude a strenuous card, which will severely test the 
bowling resources of our visitors. 

At the annual meeting of representatives, Mr. F. E. Lacey 
announced that a conference would be held in June to try to arrange 
the triangular duel. There are some changes in the list of umpires. 
Barlow, Law, T. Brown, Marlow, and B. C. Smith will not be called 
upon, their places being taken by Blake and Frith, promoted from 
the reserve, by Street the ex-Surrey professional, and Mason and 
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Cornwall from the second division. The reserve will include 
Gregory from the second division, Vining of Salisbury, and 
G. Webb of Tonbridge. 

At Lord’s one familiar figure will no longer fulfil his duties. It 
is difficult to imagine how the minor matches of M.C.C. can ever 
be arranged without the kindly and capable help of G. F. Hearne. 
His genial and knowledgeable individuality must be sorely missed, 
and may entail the appointment of a match secretary, a post long 
mooted, but possibly not relished by others at St. John’s Wood. 
Hearne, who has retired from ill-health, will carry the good wishes 
of all who have come in contact with him, and the general desire is 
that for many years he may live to enjoy his pension. A junior 
shorthand clerk has been appointed to fill the vacancy. The new 
feature at headquarters is a squash racquet court, which will be a trifle 
smaller than the old one in order to meet the requirements of the 
majority of the members. It may be interesting to mention that 
there are now more than 5,200 members of M.C.C. and 14,000 on 
the waiting list. 

There are several changes in the ground staff: Farrands, 
Newstead, and J. E. West retire, and John Wheeler died in 
September last. To fill their places have been appointed Astill, the 
Leicestershire bowler, Mead from Hampshire, Smith, who is reserve 
wicket-keeper to Lilley, and George Brown. The counties playing 
the Club are Leicestershire, Notts, and Kent at Lord’s, and York- 
shire at Scarborough, and out and home matches are fixed with 
both Universities. The Bank Holiday benefit match this year is to 
be Kent v. Middlesex, and it is allotted to the old Middlesex 
cricketer, J. E. West, who used to be a hard-hitting bat and a 
moderate wicket-keeper, though originally played for his medium- 
paced bowling. Oxford and Cambridge begins on Monday, July 5, 
with Eton and Harrow on Friday, July 9. Reverting to the old 
order, Gentlemen v. Players is begun on the Monday after the 
University match. The date has been kept commendably free: the 
Australians are playing Gloucestershire, Kent meets Derbyshire, and 
Sussex Warwickshire, but that is all. The corresponding fixture at 
the Oval is less fortunate. Not only does it immediately precede 
the one at Lord’s, and therefore clashes with Eton and Harrow, but 
Yorkshire, Notts, Lancashire, Sussex, Worcestershire, Leicester- 
shire, and Derbyshire are all engaged, so the selection must be 
confined to the Southern counties. 

Turning to the counties, Yorkshire has the most extensive 
fixture list ever arranged by its executive, all the counties being met 
except Gloucestershire and Hampshire, and the Australians four 
times encountered—twice in collaboration with Lancashire—as well 
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as Cambridge University and M.C.C. and Ground. Further, the 
Second Eleven play fourteen two-day matches. The August Bank 
Holiday match against Lancashire will be for the benefit of Schofield 
Haigh, one of the most dangerous bowlers in the world. Last year 
he headed the first-class averages with 103 wickets at a cost of 13 
runs apiece, and during his career he has captured 1,484 wickets for 
16 runs apiece, besides scoring 7,926 runs with a batting average of 
18. With regard to the prospects of Yorkshire, though Hunter is 
now in his forty-ninth year, safe juniors are ready in Watson and 
Dolphin. Much is expected of the developing capacities of Hardisty, 
Wilkinson, and Bates as bats, and Newstead may reach the 
highest honours. So much having been said of Yorkshire’s com- 
parative weakness in batting last year, it is interesting to point out 
that the side averaged more runs per wicket than in 1g00, when the 
eleven was regarded as the strongest ever known. A colt destined 
to be tried is Broadhead, engaged in Scotland, who bowls after the 
stamp of Newstead, and can bat and field well. The eventual 
successor to Lord Hawke as captain is the problem that most 
darkly looms over the champions of last summer. 

Kent has lost the services of Mr. C. H. B. Marsham as captain. 
He has left behind him traditions not only of skill in the position, 
but of courtesy, consideration, and tact, which any successor will 
find it difficult to emulate. The authority for the moment passes 
into the hands of Mr. E. W. Dillon, who last year conspicuously 
failed to maintain his old form as a left-handed bat. His life figures 
are an average of 30 for an aggregate exceeding 6,000. The diffi- 
culty with Kent is who to leave out when the best amateurs are 
available. The young players in the famous nursery find there is 
absolutely no room in the eleven for them, and for this reason the 
engagement of Munds has been terminated. Some other county 
‘should get a good left-handed bat, as he averaged 41 for an 
aggregate of 1,286. With the ball Preston claimed 122 victims for 
only 10 runs apiece. Of the nine professionals in the county eleven 
all are under thirty-one except Huish. With an army of nearly 4,000 
subscribers and cricket weeks galore, there is no doubt that Kent 
cricket is very happy. At a cost of £2,000 an annexe to the pavilion 
is being built at Canterbury.. The matches there in the Week are 
v. Middlesex and Hampshire. «The proceeds of the latter are for the 
benefit of Blythe, who is the only Kent professional who has ever 
played for England in Test Matches in this country, and whose life 
figures as left-handed bowler are 1,268 wickets for fewer than 18 runs 
apiece. All those who represented Kent last season are again avail- 
able, and with added experience Mr. L. H. W. Troughton should be 
uncommonly useful. The minor arrangements have been hampered 
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by the fact that several Southern counties, for financial reasons, 
discontinue second-eleven games. 

Surrey not only has a huge programme, meeting all the first- 
class counties, but actually plays two first-class matches on June 21, 
meeting Lancashire at the Oval and Oxford University at Reigate 
—a unique achievement. Last spring it was the professed policy 
of the captain to build up a county eleven. Instead, the pernicious 
habit was renewed of perpetually changing the side. There isa huge 
ground staff at the Oval, and no fewer than nineteen professionals and 
ten amateurs were seen in the county ranks. Until the committee 
have the fortitude to select fourteen cricketers, and from them to play 
six matches consecutively, it is not likely that premier honours will 
be gained. So heavy have been the errors in the past, that now, lest 
any budding Braund or Wells slips away, the executive prefer to lose 
the invaluable work of a thoroughly co-operative side, which can 
only be obtained by regularly playing the same team. In batting 
the side is very strong, but the bowling is only fair. Holland and 
Stedman have now left the Oval, and probably Hayes will not play 
much more. Marshal is the star, of course, with Hayward and 
Hobbs as the backbone, and Strudwick splendid with the gloves. 
There has been no official invitation to Nourse to return from South 
Africa, but rumour has it he is coming to England in April, and if 
so no doubt he will play for Surrey under his birth qualification. 

As usual, Middlesex prospects are vague, owing to the doubt as 
to which amateurs will be available. Indeed, the authorities never 
know until a few days before a match. Very little will be seen of either 
Mr. Bosanquet or Mr. Page, but Mr. G. W. Beldam will reappear after 
a year’s absence. Mr. Moon will play when he can, and in his absence 
Murrell will wear the gloves. Mignon, should his leg be all right, 
ought to show marked improvement, and Tarrant is of course the 
stand-by. J. T. Hearne’s long and honourable career must be draw- 
ing toa close, and, personally, I hardly think that Trott will play many 
more seasons. Mr. Littlejohn will appear regularly till August, and 
Mr. Hunt more frequently. Leg breaks from Hendren may develop 
into something more useful than his medium-paced stuff. Messrs. 
W. P. Harrison and C. A. L. Payne will both be seen, but not 
Mr. Bruce, who has not time. As Mr. Warner remarks, ‘“‘ We have 
plenty of players to choose from, but the side is always changing, 
which, as you know, does not make for cohesion, which is worth a 
lot.” He himself now becomes actual captain, a position he filled 
with honourable distinction last year. I have always meant to take 
out his batting figures at Lord’s, which must be remarkable. His 
whole batting record is an aggregate of 17,797, with an average of 37. 

Sussex appears to be adopting a policy of some retrenchment, 
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for the engagements with Somerset and Northamptonshire are 
not renewed. The establishment of a nursery at Horsham isa most 
commendable and satisfactory feature, one bound to prove beneficial 
in future seasons. With reference to the announcement that Mr.C.B. 
Fry will not turn out for Sussex, it is topical to quote from the 
admirable Wisden :—‘‘It is a strange thing to say, but it seems 
quite possible, judging from the results in May, that Sussex would 
have had a better season if their two great batsmen had not played 
at all. Playing in some matches and standing out of others, Ranjit- 
sinhji and Fry might be compared to the stars of an opera company. 
They did brilliant things themselves, but they did not help the 
ensemble.” There is quite a batch of promising young amateur bats, 
Messrs. G. A. Whitfield, J. V. Young, J. W. W. Nason, H. L. Simms, 
and J.C. G. Scott, to support Mr. C. L. A. Smith and the pro- 
fessional bowlers. This is a stimulating fact. What is everywhere 
wanted is a constant stock of new cricketers, not an eking out of old 
stars lingering after their prime and captiously critical of younger 
talent. 

The parlous condition of Lancashire cricket was a lamentable 
feature of last season, and the executive appear to be alive to 
the situation, for they have appointed a sub-committee to advise 
on the situation and have made Barlow ground-keeper and coach. 
No better selection than this latter could be devised, and though 
only too often a sub-committee is almost as efficacious as a Royal 
Commission for shelving a question, it is here improbable. For 
Lancashire there is only one sensible policy, to play the same side 
for a series of matches. All that has been written above about 
Surrey applies to the County Palatine, though the talent is not so 
obvious. The way in which the talent of Harry and Huddleston 
was mismanaged last summer was provoking. In Dean and White- 
head Lancashire has two magnificent young players. These with 
Messrs. Brearley and A. Hartley, as well as Tyldesley, Sharp, and 
Huddleston, form the really efficacious nucleus of a side which only 
needs concentrating and inspiring with confidence to do big things. 
Lancashire has apparently withdrawn the Second Eleven from the 
minor counties competition. That Second Eleven last year pre- 
sented few inspiring features. 

Notts still does not meet Kent—alas!—but this year is going 
to enjoy the hospitality of Mr. Cochrane at Bray. I understand 
that a big effort is being made to find fresh bowling, which is badly 
needed. It is a pity that delicacy keeps Mr. Pearson Gregory out 
of the field, for on his Eton form he should have developed into a 


fine bat. Mr. Branston is likely to be little seen, and new amateurs 
would be welcome. 
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Hampshire shows as plucky cricket as any in England, and if 
there were more sting in the attack the side might be capable of 
anything under such a keen sportsman as Mr. Sprott. How often 
Mr. C. B. Fry is to be seen in the ranks is a matter upon which 
it would be perilous to conjecture. Sussex ought to be lucrative as 
a Bank Holiday fixture, but it is a pity there is no visit from York- 
shire. Bournemouth will not only have a week, but an additional 
match in July. Otherwise Southampton and Portsmouth have all 
the home fixtures. 

Gloucestershire now has the services of Mr. G. L. Jessop as 
salaried secretary as well as captain. More than other leaders he 
has to make bricks with very little straw, and what he gets out of 
some of the strangely-composed sides he has to take into the field 
is most creditable. It is regrettable that the Westerners should not 
have thought it desirable to play Yorkshire early in May on the only 
date practicable for the champions, for the phenomenal way in which 
Mr. Jessop has punished their attack has been a feature of successive 
seasons. To have anything like a regular eleven seems to be out of his 
power. Asa matter of fact only Dennett, Board, Langdon, and Parker 
played in more than seventy per cent. of last year’s engagements. 

Essex feels the pinch of financial distress, and her cricket 
suffers from sudden and apparently captious changes of the side. 
This probably entails upon Mr. McGahey as captain a less aggressive 
policy than he would like; consequently Essex plays too much for 
“keeps.” On the other hand the catching is better than it was. 
Both the brothers Turner are to play, which is excellent news, and 
Mr. A. H. Read ought to be given plenty of opportunities; but the 
weakness lies in the expensive bowling. The county cricket has a 
kind of hand-to-mouth sort of shut-down-at-any-time air which mars 
the form. Mead cannot have much more cricket in him, and pre- 
sumably the annual trial of Young will not again be indulged in. In 
the last five seasons his forty-four wickets have cost a figure that 
does not warrant belief in his deadliness in his thirty-third year. 
The impression derived from those who turn out for Essex is that 
all the professionals, except Buckenham, only attain to that level of 
respectable skill which is neither exciting nor match-winning. 
Derbyshire is to be met on the Bank Holidays, and Northampton- 
shire is not encountered. 

Warwickshire must build on the hope that her young amateurs, 
Messrs. Goodwin, Foster, and Stephens, can play pretty frequently. 
Mr. Glover agreeably enlivened the character of the cricket played 
by the side. This year Somerset does not meet the Midlanders, 
and the match with Derbyshire is to begin on a Saturday. 

Leicestershire enters on the new season with an adverse balance 
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of over £300 on the last. The list has been retrenched by 
dropping the matches with Northamptonshire and Gloucestershire. 
“It is owing to the difficulty of arranging the fixture list, due to the 
Australian visit, that no home fixtures commencing on Saturday 
have been secured, but there is no intention on the part of the com- 
mittee to discontinue efforts to secure such matches in future.” 
Besides Astill, on the M.C.C. staff, the ground-staff at Leicester 
will include Knight, Whitehead, Coe, Jayes, Curtis, Shipman, 
Tomlinson, Lord, Turner, Sturman, Dexter, Benson, Toon, and 
Bott, and the services of C. G. Richardson as coach have been 
retained. Mr. Odell will be but rarely available. A new stand has 
been erected at a cost of £600. 

Derbyshire makes but little preliminary announcement. The 
weakness lies in batting. Mr. Lawton has Warren, Bestwick, 
Cadman, Needham, and Humphries to rely on, with the veteran 
Mr. L. G. Wright; but the rest are rather nebulous. Cricketers 
come and go in the vacancies, and leave little impression. Several 
matches are to be played at Chesterfield and one at Glossop. 

In the words of Mr. Dale, ‘‘ Northamptonshire had all the bad 
luck that was going last year, which resulted in a loss of some £600. 
On account of this heavy deficit the fixture list has been reduced. 
Only Yorkshire, Kent, Surrey, Notts, Gloucestershire, Hants, Derby- 
shire, Leicestershire, and Warwickshire are on the card. An effort 
is to be made “to get a team that can play regularly. Mr. Manning 
has been obliged to resign the captaincy, and the committee have 
not been able to find anyone yet to fill his place.” Mr. S. G. Smith, 
the West Indian, will be qualified, and should make a big difference 
to the calibre of the side. Haywood, who did extremely well at 
Peterborough last year, is to be on the ground staff, and will play 
for the county. 

Somerset, we are told, always loses £400 a year if no 
Australian team visits England, and had it not been for the Colonial 
invasion the county would have abandoned cricket. As it is, 
Mr. J. Daniell will again captain a side in all respects similar to last 
year’s, except that Whittle has not been re-engaged. Mr. P. R. 
Johnson will make more frequent appearances, and Mr. W. T. 
Gresswell is to play throughout the season. If the young Reptonian 
can preserve irreproachable action and trains on, his claims to 
represent the Gentlemen will have to be considered. Thirty-one 
cricketers turned out last year, one of whom, Cranfield, has died 
from a chill caught watching a football match. His life-record as a 
slow left-handed bowler was 623 wickets for 24 runs apiece, and 
as a bat he averaged Io for an aggregate of 1,343. 

Special attention has always been directed in this article to the 
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prospects of University cricket, and once more my sincere thanks 
are due to those who have taken pains to help me. The Oxford 
Secretary is away at Biarritz, but the captain kindly assisted me at 
very short notice, and in addition to copious intelligence trans- 
mitted by the Cambridge Secretary, the captain, Mr. J. N. Buchanan, 
writes: ‘‘As to the Seniors and Freshers matches, I rather hope to 
play them a week later than usual, so as to give everybody rather 
more time to get loose, so that I don’t expect we shall begin until 
May to, which, though it sounds early, is not as early as usual.” 
I am the more pleased to publish this because it is one of the sug- 
gestions that I brought forward in the Badminton Magazine two or 
three years ago. Indeed, in the National Review I went further and 
suggested that these trials should be played at the very end of the 
term, which would allow plenty of time to test successful performers 
in the out-matches. Anyhow, Mr. Buchanan deserves credit for 
making a desirable innovation. The marked improvement in the 
spirit shown in the cricket of both Universities last year is not likely 
to diminish under such leaders as those holding office in the 
coming term. I anticipate University cricket of uncommonly good 
type. 

Never has the first-class programme of Cambridge begun so 
late as May 27, when Yorkshire is welcomed. Free Foresters, 
Australians, Sussex, and Gentlemen of England are the other visiting 
sides. There is a possibility of Essex being played on June 14, 
but the match has not been arranged at the time of writing. 
On tour the Light Blues play Sussex, M.C.C. and Ground, Gentlemen 
of England at Eastbourne, and after the University match the 
Gentlemen of Ireland are to be met at Bray on July 12. The 
professionals engaged are Bacon, Bellamy, Watts (locals), with 
Reeves (Essex), Mignon (Middlesex), Smith (Surrey), and Bannister 
(Worcestershire). 

The Old Blues available are Messrs. J. N. Buchanan (captain), 
C. C. G. Wright (secretary), M. Falcon, C. F. Lyttelton, E. Olivier, 
and J. F. Ireland, and there is every hope of K. G. MacLeod being 
in residence. The post of wicket-keeper will in all probability 
lie between Messrs. C. K. Bancroft and N. C. Tufnell, both of 
Trinity College. The former officiated for the West Indians on 
their last tour here, and the latter was reserve wicket-keeper for 
M.C.C. in New Zealand. Both can be first-class, as I have myself 
seen, but each appears at times rather casual. The most promising 
Seniors are Messrs. C. Reunert, D. C. F. Burton, C. Gimson, C. E. 
Lucas, D. C. Collins, M. H. C. Doll, F. H. Carroll, W. K. Rams- 
botham, and F. T. Mann, but none of these looks like supplying that 
chief essential, a really good bowler. Mr. Lucas is rather too obvious 
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in his delivery and too slow to terrify plucky batsmen at Lord’s. 
It is therefore from among the Freshmen that the vacancies for 
good bowlers will most probably be filled. Mr. C. Marzetti from 
Tonbridge, where he took sixty-three wickets for 13 runs apiece, 
looks particularly promising. His colleague, Mr. H. M. Bannister, 
who took forty-seven for 12, and had the big batting average of 59, 
having been probably the best boy cricketer of last summer, should 
have a big trial. Mr. F.G. Turner, the captain of Westminster, and 
his Charterhouse opponent, Mr. A. P. Wilson, might develop into 
effective representatives. Mr. Prest, of Malvern, was probably the 
best Public School bat of last summer, and should obtain a place. 
Mr. Sleigh, from Rossall, is a fast bowler with a swerve of which 
good accounts are heard. Altogether it looks as though some very 
promising recruits were coming into residence. It may be added 
that Fenners has been carefully relevelled by D. Hayward, and in 
consequence much better wickets are anticipated. 

Oxford has a capital nucleus of Old Blues, for Mr. C. S. Hurst 
(captain) will have the support of Messrs. J. C. M. Lowe (secretary), 
H. A. Gilbert, R. L. Robinson, C. E. Hatfield, and A. G. Pawson. 
That is to say that all the four effective bowlers of last season are 
again in residence, as well as the splendid wicket-keeper. Since it is 
always easier to get batsmen than bowlers, the Oxonian task should 
not present serious difficulty. Among the Seniors available may be 
cited Messrs. C. V. L. Hooman, C. P. Leese, K. Raynor, R. L. L. 
Braddell, J. Leslie, and M. G. Salter. My personal impression is 
that of these Mr. Salter should be a certainty, but the chances of the 
rest are rather dubious. 

Turning to the Freshmen, Mr. H. S. Altham from Repton 
played a beautiful innings on a soft pitch for Surrey v. Leicester- 
shire, and his schoolfellow, Mr. R. Sale, is a plucky natural hitter. 
Mr. R. O. Lagden from Marlborough has the rare distinction of 
having made a double century for his school, and he bowled well at 
Lord’s for the Public Schools against M.C.C. Mr. Benson has 
earned much commendation at Eton, and may justify expectation. 
Personally I should think that Mr. M. E. Coxhead might win his 
colours, for at Eastbourne he averaged thirty-eight for an aggregate 
of 649, and took fifty-five wickets for 16 runs apiece. So far as 
school form goes Mr. A. J. Evans, the Wykehamist, should seem safe 
to turn out against Cambridge. Son of “ A. H.,” the express hero 
of the eighties, and brother of ‘‘ W. H. B.,” a veritable cricketer in 
every sense of the word, he himself batted excellently for Hants 
against Derbyshire and Somerset, and he has a school repute 
as an effective medium-paced bowler, and, like all Wykehamists, 
he is excellent in the field. Mr. G. B. Gilroy should make an 
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invaluable understudy wicket-keeper to his old schoolfellow, and I 
may add that I confidently anticipate the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. Pawson wear the gloves for the Gentlemen. Had he been able 
to officiate behind the wickets for a first-class county after the 
University match he might have been chosen for England, but his 
lack of experience in taking professional bowling would render his 
selection too experimental. After the disaster in our first Test 
Match in our last Australian tour, conservatism in wicket-keeping is 
imperative. The Oxford card shows out and home matches with 
M.C.C. and Ground and Surrey; Worcestershire, the Australians, 
Gentlemen of England, and Kent are met at Oxford, whilst Sussex 
are encountered at Brighton, and Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower's 
eleven at Eastbourne. Oxford plays no post-’Varsity fixtures. 

I conclude on my opening note: given fine weather, we are sure 
to see lots of good cricket. May it be played peacefully and in truly 
sporting fashion! A tepid season devoted to pad-batting and off- 
ball bowling will be detrimental to the spirit and popularity of the 
game. Such degradation of true cricket should be sternly sup- 
pressed. 
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SIR WILLIAM WHITTALL AND HUNTERS 


A WEEK’S SPORT IN ASIA MINOR 


BY LIEUTENANT J. D. C. WALLACE, R.N. 


THE name of Whittall is almost as well known in the Levant in 
connection with sport as it is with business, which is saying a good 
deal; and I was fortunate enough recently, when serving on board 
one of His Majesty’s ships in Turkish waters, to receive an invitation 
from Sir William Whittall, head of the great mercantile firm of that 
name at Constantinople, and prince of sportsmen in the near East, 
to accompany him and a son on one of their periodical trips to the 
interior of the peninsula which separates the eastern part of the 
Sea of Marmora from the Black Sea, for woodcock, and big-game 
shooting in the shape of deer and pig. Though a poor shot at the 
best, and notwithstanding Sir William’s warning that roughing it 
was to be the strict order of the day, I was only too glad to be able 
to avail myself of such an offer, for the Whittalls’ shooting parties 
are famous in Constantinople, and such another opportunity was 
not likely to come my way. 

Sir William Whittall is perhaps the greatest authority on 
matters connected with shooting in the dominions of the Sultan; 
and though he is now in years well past man’s allotted span, “his 
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eye is not dim,” and his natural force hardly abated. Though he 
declares that, on account of his years, every shooting expedition is to 
be positively his last appearance in the réle of ‘‘ the man behind the 
gun,” as the season comes round again, like an old war-horse in the 
day of battle, he is unable to restrain his almost youthful ardour, and 
before it has run its course has probably two or three times made 
his “ very last trip ” to enjoy his favourite pastime. As usual, the 
occasion that forms the subject of this sketch was to be the wind-up 
of our genial host’s sporting career; but I have heard that he has 
been out since, and may he long flourish to make many more 
expeditions of a like nature, say I. 

The principal guns on this trip were Sir William, one of his 
sons, another naval man whom I will call H., and myself. H. and 
I left our ships, which were lying off Tophaneh, the arsenal at 
Constantinople, before dawn one December morning, and made our 
way in a steam pinnace across the Bosphorus—some three miles— 
to Haidar Pasha, the terminus of the Anatolian Railway, which was 
to carry us the first stage of our journey. In the grey dawn we 
found our host’s son awaiting us at the station, with him being some 
half-dozen dogs in charge of a Greek apothecary, who, although a 
very mediocre marksman, was one of the most energetic sportsmen 
I have ever come across, and whom Sir William generally allowed 
to join his big-game shooting parties. This apothecary, whom I 
will call Demetri, had, however, as H. and I afterwards learned, his 
own ideas about shooting, and we were greatly amused by his 
tactics on the days we were after woodcock. He would never stay 
with the main party if he could help it, but would roam away with 
his dog, a most disreputable-looking creature of a breed impossible 
to define, and cover immense distances at the highest speed during 
his day’s peregrinations. Frequently, while we were content to beat 
through the low-lying woods and scrub, we would observe Demetri 
hundreds of feet above us scaling the steep hills with the agility of a 
goat, though his herculean exertions never appeared to bring him 
better sport than, if as good as, we obtained, and we took things 
comparatively easily. Of the capabilities of Demetri’s dog I had 
little opportunity of judging, but I should imagine that the poor 
beast was generally tired out long before the end of the day by his 
master’s strenuous travelling. Demetri himself seemed proof against 
fatigue, and was a pleasant, merry fellow, always ready to make 
himself useful at the end of even the longest day’s walking. 

Our host himself, with a couple of Greek servants with the 
provisions for the week’s outing, had gone up the day before, so we 
others had nothing to look after but our small kits, guns, and 
cartridges, of which we took a good supply of No. 8’s, buckshot, and 
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ball. After a café a la turque at the restaurant we ensconced our- 
selves in the train which left Haidar Pasha shortly after seven. 
The station we were bound for was nearly two hours’ journey, after 
which we had seven hours’ walking to the little village of Kadilli, 
which was to be our headquarters during the week. 

The Anatolian Railway, after leaving Haidar Pasha, skirts the 
shore of the Sea of Marmora as far as Ismidt, a large town standing 
at the head of the gulf of that name some seventy miles from the 
terminus. The Sea of Marmora and its surroundings at their best 
present to the eye one of the most fascinating pictures of Nature 
that I know. The hour at which they show to the best advantage 


A TURKISH VILLAGE ON THE BOSPHORUS 


is just after sunrise on a fine morning, if only it is fairly free 
from mist. On the morning in question we were singularly fortu- 
nate, and as the train slowly wound its way along the shore of the 
calm sea a superb panorama lay before us. I have visited many 
parts of the world, from the Mediterranean to India, China and 
Japan, and across the broad Pacific to North and South America, 
but seldom, if ever, have I beheld so enchanting a prospect as we 
gazed upon from the train that morning. The vast lake was glassy 
as a mirror, and it stretched away before us for miles and miles, 
studded here and there with islands set like precious stones in a 
sea of turquoise. Behind us and to our right was the great city of 
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Constantinople, its crescent-crowned domes and graceful white 
minarets flashing back the rays of the rising sun. Before us, in the 
foreground, lay the Princes Islands, their woody slopes bathed in 
sunshine, and the white villas standing out distinctly in the clear 
light. Far beyond them we could see the purple hills of the 
southern shore of the Marmora, and above all, in the farthest 
distance, we could discern the snowy peaks of Mount Olympus, 
roseate in the morning sun, a grand and fitting climax to so perfect 
a picture. 

The train we travelled by is jocularly called the ‘‘ Baghdad 
Express” in Constantinople. It is certainly not an express, nor 
does it penetrate to Baghdad, though that is coming before long. 
For all that, the rolling stock of the line is good, and the officials, 
mostly Germans, obliging. Indeed, I could name railways in my 
native country which by no means possess all the advantages in the 
way of comfort which their Eastern contemporary can boast. But 
travelling in Turkey is sure if slow, and after much ringing of bells 
and blowing of horns we eventually pulled up at the station of 
Kartal, some thirty miles from Haidar Pasha. 

We bundled our baggage out on to the ground (there is no 
platform at Turkish stations) and proceeded to Demetri’s compart- 
ment to help him with the dogs. Whether or not the sporting 
instincts of these animals had been tickled by the blasts of the 
guard’s horn I do not know, but they were in a rare state of excite- 
ment, and Demetri’s legs were enwreathed in chains and leashes. 
We managed to extricate him by our joint efforts, and presently we 
had our belongings safely piled on a rough cart of the country, drawn 
by a shaggy, strong-looking pony which always serves on these occa- 
sions to carry baggage, provisions, and game between our host’s head- 
quarters and the railway. This cart, which was in charge of a Turk, 
had been up to Kadilli with our host and his attendants, and had 
been travelling back to the station most of the night, of course with 
a change of steed, though not of driver—he, I gathered, practically 
lived on wheels. My two companions and I and Demetri walked. 
I do not think we should have driven if we had had the chance, for 
the track over which our route lay was unspeakably bad. Roads in 
Turkey are rarely good even in the most frequented and fashionable 
localities, but this one was bad even for Turkey. That cart jolted 
and rumbled and shook and creaked until I thought it must dis- 
integrate. Of springs it was entirely innocent. The jehu, however, 
for all the effect that the shaking appeared to have upon him, might 
have been travelling in the acme of comfort ; indeed, I fancy that he 
slumbered for a good part of the way. 

The country that we traversed during the forenoon is not 
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particularly picturesque. In contour it is rolling, and when our 
expedition took place its aspect was the sere brown of the dead 
of the year. A fair amount of the land in the vicinity of the railway 
is cultivated, maize, tobacco, and occasionally vines, being the 
principal crops ; but as we got farther inland the cultivated patches 
became fewer, giving place to woods of stunted oaks and stretches of 
coarse grass. One never sees an oak tree of respectable size in that 
country, but the thin stunted edition is ubiquitous. 

Some two hours’ walk from the station we passed a solitary pine- 
tree growing on an eminence, and some few hundred yards down the 
slope stood the charred and blackened ruins of what had once been 


THE EX-BRIGAND AND HIS FAMILY (NOW ONE OF SIR: WILLIAM'S HUNTERS) 


a small hamlet. Some years back, our friend told us, it had been 
attacked and looted by brigands, the men massacred and the women 
carried away. Some of the brigands were afterwards brought to 
justice, and were hanged on this tree which overlooks the scene of 
their depredations. Beneath it is a moss-grown boulder which marks 
the grave. 

Soon after noon we came to a village where we halted for lunch. 
The villages here, as in most parts of Asia Minor, are mere collec- 
tions of wood huts, and very ramshackle they look, as if a strong 
breeze would blow them down. Our host’s son as we passed along 
the track—one cannot dignify it by the title of street—between the 
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houses called our attention to a venerable-looking native sitting 
outside a door, chopping wood. We were looking at, he told us, a 
sometime notorious brigand, whose hands had doubtless more than 
once been stained with the blood of a fellow creature. Now the old 
rascal had settled down to a less eventful existence, and watching 
him there at his peaceful occupation one would never have dreamt 
that the greater part of his days had been spent in preying upon his 
fellows. At this village we were met by two of the Turkish hunters 
from Kadilli—Salim and Rizah. Tall, picturesque-looking fellows 
they were, bronzed by exposure and toil, who always accompanied 
our host’s shoots. One of these was attached to me as guide, 
philosopher, and ‘friend during our week’s outing, and the other 
to H. 

Before we left the village we took out our guns and put on our 
cartridge belts, for we were about to cross a strip of marsh which 
often harboured snipe. But to-day we had no luck, and did not flush 
so much as a solitary “jack.” Doubtless the Jocal hunters had been 
at work, and had bagged what few birds had come down. Indeed, 
these local sportsmen are yearly becoming a greater nuisance in this 
way to the Europeans on shooting bent. Every Oriental Tom, Dick, 
and Harry invests in a gun nowadays, and in consequence the 
snipe marshes at least are year by year becoming more denuded. As 
we pursued our way the stretches of open country were fewer, and 
about three o'clock we came to the edge of a wood that extended 
up to Kadilli, a good cover for cock. We spread out and, pre- 
ceded by the dogs, beat through. Demetri and his dog went off on 
their own, and doubtless described a large detour before we saw them 
again, two hours later, at Kadilli. We found that cock was not 
yet down in any quantity, and we had few opportunities of making a 
bag. Now and again a cock would rise with great commotion, 
and dart off through the trees with its blundering though swift flight, 
looking like some grey spirit in the fading light. I do not think we 
let more than three escape us, and our bag when it became too dark 
for shooting totalled eight head. We reached the cultivated clearing 
in the middle of which stands Kadilli just on five o’clock, and 
Demetri arrived shortly afterwards, coming up from quite another 
direction ! 

Kadilli differs in no respect from the ordinary run of Turkish 
villages. It stands halfway up a long, gently-sloping hill, and 
consists of about forty houses and a miniature mosque. Only some 
three or four of the houses possess more than one story, and in the 
upper story of one of these were our quarters. Asa matter of fact 
it was the dwelling of my Turk Rizah, but I never discovered that 
anyone besides himself lived there. Doubtless he was married, but 
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his wife and family if he had any kept themselves, as is customary 
in Turkey, religiously out of the way of the giaours. 

Our good host gave us a warm welcome, and we ascended the 
narrow rickety stairs to our quarters. There were three rooms on 
the upper floor; the largest was the living-room, where we had our 
meals and sat and smoked in the evenings. Its furniture consisted 
of a deal table, two or three rough stools, and a number of long 
cushions on the floor arranged round the walls. There was a bright 
wood fire on the hearth, however, which looked cheerful, and a 
servant was stirring a pot over it from which a savoury aroma issued. 
The other two apartments were the bedrooms, in one of which 
slept our host and his son, and in the other H. and myself. Little 
dark places they were, with minute windows covered with the close 
wooden lattice so common in Turkish houses; but we had a com- 
fortable flock mattress each, and warm eider-downs as a covering. 
We also sported a folding canvas bath between the four of us. 
Demetri slept in the passage on a pile of cushions which he raked 
together after we others had retired for the night. 

That first evening after our meal we arranged our programme 
for the week. The original intention was to spend two days after 
cock and three after big game, but as the cock had not yet come 
down from the north in any numbers our host decided that we 
should only spend the next day cock-shooting and devote the 
remaining four days to big game. The latter was the primary 
object of the expedition, and, needless to say, H. and I, who were 
novices, were keenly looking forward to it. 

We were off soon after seven next morning, and proceeded 
to scour the surrounding woods for cock. The country round and 
beyond Kadilli is more hilly than that we had passed through the 
previous day, and there are numerous ravines and watercourses 
filled with bushes and thick scrub which the woodcock is fond of 
patronising. Though our dogs worked well and we kept going the 
whole day with the exception of an hour for lunch, our bag was 
disappointing, the total being twelve brace between eight of us, 
viz., Sir William and his son, H. and myself, Demetri, and 
three Turks. Our host and his son, who are fine woodcock shots, 
got seven brace between them. Demetri, whom we saw in the 
distance once or twice during the day, only brought back one bird, 
but if ever bird was well earned that was. I should not like to 
commit myself to even a rough estimate of the number of miles the 
apothecary travelled that day, for fear I should be suspected of 
exaggerating. I only know that I have seldom seen a sorrier- 
looking spectacle than his dog presented on their return that even- 
ing. The poor beast could hardly put one foot in front of the other, 
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and collapsed into a dead sleep the minute he reached the door. 
But the animal possessed marvellous powers of recuperation, and in 
the morning was no worse for his hard day’s work. 

Shortly after noon, as I was walking along the edge of a broad 
ravine, Rizah waved his arms and shouted “ Janivar! Janivar!” 
(“Wild beast !’’) and looking across I saw, about a hundred yards 
away, a large grey wolf. I thrust a ball cartridge into my gun, but 
the brute was off before I could get a shot. Though wolves are not 
rare in that country, they seldom approach a village except in severe 
winters ; then the shepherd must keep his weather eye open, or he 
will find his flock denuded in the morning. Though hunger will 
make them bold, naturally these wolves are a skulking, cowardly 
tribe, no whit superior in courage to jackals. Indeed, I would 
far sooner face one of these unarmed than some of the dogs of 
the Albanian shepherds that one frequently sees when out shooting 
in Turkey. These dogs are gaunt, savage animals, very wolf-like 
in appearance, which if set on to the unarmed stranger by the 
shepherds would, I believe, tear him to pieces. One has to be 
extremely careful, when out with a gun in Turkey, to avoid these 
sheepfolds. The shepherds are mostly Albanians, and practically 
savages, to whom the taking of a life more or less is of no con- 
sequence. They invariably intensely resent the approach of a 
stranger with a gun, and a tragedy has before now resulted from 
the ignorance of a European sportsman of this characteristic. 
The circumstances of the death, a few years back, of a naval 
officer in command of a British man-of-war when shooting near 
the shore of the Sea of Marmora show how careful one has 
to be to avoid these sheepfolds. This officer, while out shooting 
with the late Mr. Wrench, Her Majesty’s Consul in Constan- 
tinople, approached a sheepfold and was set on to by the dogs. 
By holding up a cartridge he endeavoured to explain to the 
shepherds that it was on sport he was bent. They mistook 
his meaning, and, thinking that he was threatening to shoot the 
dogs, one of the Albanians struck him on the head with an axe 
from behind. Mr. Wrench was some distance away, and could 
not get to his companion in time to prevent the tragedy. Indeed, 
I believe that he was somewhat fortunate, as events turned out, in 
coming through unscathed himself. The officer in question died 
of the injury on board his ship a few hours later. 

I personally once had a somewhat disturbing experience in this 
connection when riding in the neighbourhood of Salonica. I got 
separated from my companions, and before I knew it found myself 
in unpleasant proximity to a large sheepfold. The Albanians set 
their dogs on, and before I could turn my horse I found half a dozen 
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of the great yellow brutes leaping round me with, I firmly believe, 
mischief in their bloodshot eyes. I imagine that my steed never 
travelled so fast in his life as he went for a few minutes after that, 
and by tucking up my legs I managed to keep them from the dogs. 
But it was some little time before I shook them off, and I left my 
cap behind me in my ignominious flight. 

As I said above, our day’s bag was not a great one, but we had 
walked many miles over rough country—walking such as English 
sportsmen have little idea of—and I, for one, did ample justice to 
our evening meal. And here I may say that never in my life have I 
enjoyed meals more than during our stay at Kadilli. Our food was 
plain though plentiful, our only luxury being jam. The principal 


A VIEW ON THE BOSPHORUS 


dish in the evening was either a ragout or pilaf, both of which are 
made to perfection in Turkey. Those whose wanderings have never 
taken them to the East cannot guess what a toothsome dish the 
latter can be, especially when mussels take the place of the meat or 
fish with which it is generally made. 

In the evenings, as we sat smoking round the fire, the village 
sportsmen and beaters that accompanied us after big game used to 
come in, and with a deferential salaam to our host, or ‘‘ Pasha” as 
they called him, squat on the cushions round the room and smoke 
their cigarettes. Sometimes we had as many as twenty of these 
rough, picturesque-looking fellows round us of an evening. Our 
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host meanwhile would talk to the Turks and tell them stories of 
sport, eliciting their keenest interest and often moving them to | 
laughter, for the Turk is very fond of a good story, and is easily 
amused. Sir William is a born raconteur, and it was pleasant to see 
the attention and respect paid to him by these wild-looking fellows. 

The locality where we were to shoot big game was a range of 
hills some eight miles from Kadilli, and we were on our way betimes 
next morning, a company of about forty, including guns and beaters. 
Our host rode a pony, and we others walked, while a cart carried 
our cartridges and lunch. In something over two hours we reached 
the first beat, a long and thickly-wooded ravine running deep into 
the hills. 

The procedure for driving deer and pig is as follows. The 
party is split up into two, and each half goes under the charge of 
an experienced hunter, who posts his men round the area of the beat 
so that they eventually form a complete ring. The guns are placed, 
if possible, in a clearing, and from two to three hundred yards apart, 
according to the size of the beat. The posting of the guns takes a 
considerable time, for some of the beats are as much as four miles in 
circumference, and the paths round them are steep and rough—mere 
goat tracks. The best shots are placed at the end the beaters start 
from, for pig nearly always break back and make off in rear of 
the beaters. When the ring of guns is complete, the beaters get 
on the move, and with strange, uncouth noises work through the 
thickets of arbutus and undergrowth, which are the boar’s favourite 
lair. The arbutus bush, or madrona tree, is the predominant vege- 
tation of these ravines. It is, in habit, not unlike a small bay tree, 
but it is closer-growing, and bears beautiful red berries very like the 
strawberry. Being an evergreen, its darkness and density never 
vary. Beating through it is arduous work, and requires a lot of 
men. 

When pig-shooting, it is most important that the guns should 
make as little noise as possible when taking station, for the boar’s 
hearing is very acute, and the least noise is apt to scare him. 
Neither must any tobacco be indulged in near the beat, for he 
has also a remarkably keen sense of smell, and will detect the aroma 
of a cigarette at an almost incredible distance. If the boar is once 
scared he will probably travel for miles before taking up another 
residence. And this peculiarity makes pig-shooting almost entirely 
a matter of chance; for though pig may be in any one locality in 
numbers on one day, there may not be a bristle within miles the 
next. Several times during the expedition we came across the fresh 
tracks of a herd of boar, and our excitement rqn high at the pro- 
spect of some lively sport; but though we dk the neighbourhood 
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thoroughly we failed to find them. In fact, I may say at once that, 
on the whole, the expedition was a disappointing one as far as s pig 
were concerned. 

We had four beats the first day, and the bag was a os and 
three deer, all shot by native sportsmen, we Europeans not firing 
a cartridge. Our second day was even less successful than the 
preceding one, and we only accounted for a deer and a pig. The 
former was shot by our host’s son, and a good shot it was. He only 
got a glimpse of the quarry moving rapidly about sixty yards away, 
but he made no mistake, the bullet taking it behind the shoulder. 
The pig was shot by a Turk. So far, neither our host, H., nor my- 


YUSSOUF, THE DRIVER OF THE CART 


self had had a chance; but I believe that, if anything, we were keener 
than before. 

We covered a vast amount of ground on these days, and I 
dare say from the time we left Kadilli in the morning till our return 
at night we did not walk far short of thirty miles. The day’s sport 
came to an end about four, and then we always had the long walk 
back to Kadilli, varying from seven to ten miles, which was the most 
trying part of the day. 

The third day, which as events torned out proved to be the 
last, was our best, the bag being two pig and two deer. H. was 
fortunate enough to shoot one of each. The latter he killed in the 
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last beat of the day, which was good luck for him, as he had to leave 
early the next morning to get back to his ship. The beat was over 
the side of a steep hill with a deep gully at the bottom containing 
an almost impenetrable thicket of brambles. The hillside was a 
cover of arbutus, birch, and oak trees. H. was stationed at one 
corner of the beat just above the gully, and I was about a hundred 
yards up the hill above him. When the beaters had got up to 
about my level there was the usual hubbub to show that a pig had 
been started. Presently I heard him grunting and crashing through 
the undergrowth in my direction. My heart beat quicker, and I 
grasped my gun more firmly, hoping that at last I was to get a shot. 
But H. was to be the lucky man. When apparently some thirty 
yards within the cover opposite which I stood the boar turned down 
the hill, and a few seconds afterwards I heard our host’s son shout, 
*‘ Look out, H.; he’scoming!” An instant later a huge boar dashed 
out twenty yards from H., grunting viciously, his black mane 
a-bristle. HH. gave him both barrels, and the brute pitched head- 
long into the brambles of the gully, dead as a stone. He was a 
magnificent boar, with formidable tusks. He was what is known as 
a “solitary,” a term that is applied to an old male boar that has 
given up the gregarious habits of the younger of his kind, and lives 
by himself except in the mating season. Some of these “ solitaries ” 
attain to avery large size, and this one was a remarkably fine 
specimen. It was amusing to see the attitude of our Turkish 
hunters when we were all clustered round the boar after the beat. 
To the Mahommedans the pig is an unclean animal, and their 
religion does not allow them to eat or even touch its flesh. Our 
Turks contented themselves by spitting at and contemptuously 
kicking the boar. It was left to us and the Christian hunters of the 
party to haul him out of the thicket—no easy matter—and these 
latter quickly removed the superfluous portions of the animal before 
hoisting him up on the cart with the rest of the bag. 

As I said above, H. was obliged to return to his ship next day, 
but we others were to enjoy another davy’s sport and return to 
Constantinople on the Sunday. H. had to leave very early in the 
morning in order to get a train that would get him on board in 
time. With him went Demetri and one of the Turks, also the cart 
with part of the game. 

We were sitting at breakfast just before seven when we heard 
some commotion outside, and looking out of the window saw that 
H. and the cart had returned. In the cart lay the still form of 
poor Demetri. It appeared that when about a mile from the village 
at the top of a slight hill Demetri had suddenly staggered, put his 
hands up to his head, and fallen heavily to the ground. H., who 
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was walking a little distance ahead, ran back and tried to lift the 
poor fellow up, but found him quite helpless, and he only moaned 
feebly as he and the Turks lifted him on to the cart. We carried 
Demetri upstairs and laid him on the cushions where he had slept 
the night before. As he lay there we noticed that while his left arm 
and leg moved and twitched at times convulsively, his right side 
was inert and motionless. Poor Demetri had had a stroke, and his 
right side was completely paralysed ! 

As it was important H. should reach his ship that night he 
started off again on the seven-hour tramp to the station, this time 
accompanied by our host’s son, who went to send up a doctor from 
town. We did not like to take the risk of carrying Demetri that 
long distance over those rough tracks on our own initiative. Need- 
less to say this sad occurrence precluded all ideas of further sport, 
and my host and I, after seeing Demetri as comfortable as possible 
under the care of the servants and Rizah, started off on our home- 
ward journey. Demetri was brought home the next day, the doctor 
considering that the journey could not make him worse than he 
was. The poor fellow never regained consciousness, however, and 
died a day or two later. I shall long remember his cheery, pleasant 
face, and his inexhaustible energy. He was a true sportsman, and 
his readiness to be of service at any and all times made him well- 
nigh invaluable. May his last sleep be a sweet one! So ended our 
week’s sport with a note of tragedy which naturally deducts some- 
thing from the wholly pleasant memories one would otherwise have. 
Though I was unfortunate enough not to fire a shot at big game, I 
would willingly live those few days over again with the exception of 
that last morning. The sweet, fresh country air and its bracing 
keenness, the picturesqueness of our surroundings, the insight into 
native life and customs, the long tramps and the healthy weariness 
thereby engendered of an evening, and above all the hospitality of 
our host and cheeriness of my companions, are something to have 
lived for. 

I cannot refrain from adding the amusing though, to H., 
annoying sequel to the killing of the latter’s first boar, which he 
recounted to me a few days afterwards. Our host sent him the 
head of the boar as a trophy. H. decided to have it stuffed as a 
memento of the occasion. He gave it to the wardroom cook on 
board with instructions to clean out the skull ready for sending it 
ashore to a taxidermist. His indignation may be imagined when, 
an hour or so later, the cook—a smile of satisfaction on his face— 
brought him the skin of the boar’s head! He had carefully peeled 
it from the skull, and thrown the latter overboard ! 


KOJIRO—A FISHERMAN 


BY HAROLD PARLETT 


Ir is doubtful if there is under the sun a nation of more enthusiastic 
fishermen—mainly for the pot, be it, alas! understood—than the 
Japanese. They take early, too, to the gentle art, sometimes even 
before they are weaned, which is, perhaps, not so wonderful when 
one remembers: how late a Japanese mother suckles her child. 

You shall see, in the summer weather, small, half-naked urchins 
by the score, armed with twine and crooked pin, or, in default of 
that, with any object that will hold water, be it only an empty con- 
densed milk tin, pursuing with a fierce enthusiasm in every puddle 
and gutter of the towns or villages the fugitive polliwog or the un- 
prepossessing tadpole. Fate is hard in the cities on these youthful 
disciples of Master Izaak Walton, for not even the keenest of fisher- 
men would care to eat his gutter-bred captive; but in the open 
country matters are different. There every little rice-field rivulet 
is tenanted by hosts of diminutive fishes, edible apparently, if one 
may judge of the efforts, not only of small boys, but also of the 
elders, to catch them. 

What traveller, whirling over the countryside in the Tokaido 
express, has not seen the dank, steamy blackness of the rainy-season 
night lit up with the fitful flare of dancing fires? These mark the 
**dojo” fisherman pursuing his prey. And yet the ‘‘ dojo” is but a 
very humble kind of eel that we would scarce chase, even in broad 
daylight, certainly not in the gloom of midnight, when a false step 
means a sure and certain bath in an evil-smelling compound of 
ordinary mud and the essence of a hundred middens. In the 
ascending scale are the “‘funa”’ (Carassius auratus) and the “koi” 
(Cyprinus carpio), members of the carp family and denizens of slow- 
flowing rivers or muddy tanks. Ranking with the “ funa,” but after 
the “‘ koi,’’ are the “‘ ugui”’ (Leuciscus hakuensis) and the “ akahara,” 
both river or lake fish. These are, to our thinking, all plebeians; 
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- but to the Japanese the “‘ koi” is of the aristocrats. Next come the 
“yamanie” (Salmo macrostoma) and the “iwana” (Salmo pluvius), 
cadets of the noble house of the Salmonidz, with the “‘ayu”’ (Meco- 
glossus altivetis), most diminutive of salmon; and, last, the great 
“‘masu’’ (Onchorhynchus perryi) himself. ‘Shake ” (O. haberi), the 
so-called salmon, is a creature which concerns the professional sea- 
fisherman. But to none, in season or out of it, does surcease come 
from pursuit, whether by net or line, or by the illegitimate but often- 
used quicklime and dynamite cartridge. 

With this by way of premise, it will be understood that, where 
all are enthusiastic, with some enthusiasm must be perilously akin 
to madness. It was once my good fortune to enjoy the friendship 
of such a one. His surname, which is a matter of no import, I 
never learnt, but contented myself by calling him plain Kojiro, the 
name by which he was known in all the countryside. The manner 
of our meeting was this: One summer, long ago, I fished a little 
river hidden among the hills of Central Japan. Its name is im- 
material; it was simply a humble mountain stream linking two lakes 
some four miles or so apart. For the first mile of its course it 
brawled down the slopes of a thickly-wooded valley, then flowed out 
into a treeless marshy plain, and finally precipitated itself down 
another forest-clad hillside into the broad sheet of water below. 
Rumour had told me that this river teemed with trout, and for 
once rumour was not a lying jade. Fish the stream undoubtedly 
held in numbers; at dusk the water in the stiller reaches fairly boiled 
with their splashings; but the devil and all was in it when it came to 
getting them out. In the valley at the upper end, bushes, trees, and 
bamboo-grass were alike in foul conspiracy to entangle the angler’s 
cast and flies, and thus bring to naught his endeavours; in the open 
plain the river’s banks were fringed with dense reed-beds equally 
deadly and even more exasperating. Small wonder, then, if it 
was a fisherman with a light creel, an injured spirit, and a sorely- 
depleted fly-book who at nightfall on the first evening of his fishing 
climbed the steep path leading from the water’s edge to the village 
nestling in a fold of the hills on the shores of the lake above. Mine 
host, though no angler himself, was all sympathy for his guest when 
he heard the tale of the latter’s woes, and promised straightway that 
he would see that some of them at least were not repeated on the 
morrow. He would send with me, he said, one of his own people, a 
simple fellow named K@jiro, a hewer of wood and a drawer of water, 
who was apparently of inferior zeal and ability in either capacity. 
Perhaps, it was hinted, he might prove more useful as a climber of 
trees or a forder of rivers. Alas, poor Boniface! little didst thou 
know of the fierce fires that burned hidden in thy despised scullion’s 
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breast, or to what depths of cunning and naughtiness they would 
beguile him ! 

On the morrow betimes I was confronted with my future guide, 
philosopher, and friend—a little dried-up imp of a man with a brown 
wizened face in which twinkled two small and preternaturally bright 
eyes. His age was, as far as appearance went, an uncertain quan- 
tity. It might have been anything from forty toa hundred. And 
it must be confessed, too, that, notwithstanding the reassuring 
twinkle of the merry brown eyes, KOjiro’s make-up was sufficiently 
disquieting. Through the cloth girdle about his waist was thrust a 
bloodthirsty-looking axe suggestive of an Indian warpath rather 
than peaceful fishing, and the long, sharp knife that kept this 
weapon company incontinently conjured up visions of bravos and 
pirates. Other weapons of offence and defence depended from 
various parts of his person, and the final touch of incongruity was 
given by a saw which he carried strapped across his back. He was 
like nothing so much as a pantomime Robinson Crusoe. The tale 
of my woes had, if these preparations counted for anything, obviously 
been a very moving one. 

His eccentric attire notwithstanding, Kojiro proved a jewel of 
price that day. Countless were the occasions on which he waded 
the stream or crossed it by the most perilous of monkey bridges, 
innumerable the trees he climbed in search of entangled flies and 
casts. He confessed to no knowledge of fishing; nevertheless, his 
perception of where the fish lay was perfectly uncanny. Thus it 
was that, thanks to him and not to my own skill, the creel weighed 
heavy on my shoulders by the time the evening mists were rising 
from the river. 

The next day, and again the next, I walked the river banks 
under his egis, but on the fifth his services were denied me. A 
hard-hearted host had found other and more pressing work for 
Kodjiro’s hands, and, deaf to all my entreaties, the only concession I 
could wring from him was that Kojiro should bring me my frugal 
lunch at midday. Even this privilege was hedged about with a 
strict proviso that there was to be no dallying on the road. Lunch 
ended, he must return at once to his sordid duties about the inn. 
Premonitions of misfortune haunted me as I sadly wended my 
solitary way to the water’s edge—premonitions, alas! only too well 
justified by subsequent events. Everything went ill that morning. 
The trees and bushes were even more diabolically exasperating than 
on the first day of fishing, the trout never so elusive. Disaster 
followed disaster, and at noontide the creel was well-nigh as empty 
as it could possibly be. Two very melancholy faces, therefore, 
confronted one another across the luncheon basket. Sand- 
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wiches that on other days had tasted better than any banquet of 
Lucullus were that day just plain sandwiches. Silence reigned while 
I ate, and in silence, when I had ended, K6jiro took his departure. 
Then in tobacco and his pipe the sorely-tried angler sought solace 
for his woes. 

The ashes were knocked out ; I took up my rod and cast again. 
Splash! A trout was on the dropper, and in three minutes inside 
the creel. But a few yards farther on and another was captured, 
then another. Fortune smiled on me again. Alack-a-day! her 
smiles were as quickly turned to frowns. Not a hundred yards had 
I walked from the spot where Kojiro had left me when the rise ceased 
as suddenly as it had begun. Theriver was the same, the sky above 
the same; the fish alone seemed different. And different they 
remained all through that summer afternoon. But with sunset, by 
which time I had wandered far out into the marshy plain, explanation, 
swift and complete, of my misfortunes was thrust on me. Not fifty 
yards ahead I suddenly spied, waving back and forth above a bed of 
reeds, something extraordinarily like a fishing-rod. Robinson Crusoe 
in his desert island was not more dismayed at the sight of the foot- 
print in the sand than I at this phenomenon. Had not mine host 
promised freedom from molestation ? Who, then, was this intruder ? 
For a moment astonishment held me spellbound; the next instant, 
as the owner of the rod emerged into full view, bitter wrath made me 
eloquent. The fisherman was K6jiro—KOjiro, fondly imagined no 
fisherman and busy elsewhere with his master’s concerns. I could 
have shot the little man there and then for the trick he had played 
me. I chose a wiser course, andswore. And when I was tired he, 
with smile apologetic, explained. The one joy of his life, so it 
appeared, was fishing, a joy all the more fearful in that he must 
keep it hidden from his master, who had other work for K@jiro’s 
hands than the idle dangling of flies over the noses of trout. But 
to-day the sun was so bright, and the dark pools in the shadow of 
the rushes so tempting, that, despite the awful Nemesis surely 
awaiting him, he had played truant. His rod, he confided to me, 
was always hidden securely among the bushes but a stone’s-throw 
from the spot where we had parted at noon; and as for flies, gut, and 
line, an empty blacking-tin secreted in the folds of his girdle was safe 
sanctuary for them. In face of such red-hot enthusiasm what could 
I do but forgive him the hours he had spoilt for me? 

Thus it was that I came to know Kojiro, a member of the great 
brotherhood of fishermen, therefore it was that I stood between him 
and his master’s wrath that night. The battle was long and fierce, 
for the disobedience was gross and Boniface justly angry; but in the 
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during my stay from his menial tasks and duly nominated my 
special henchman. 

So day in day out through the summer he climbed the trees 
on my behalf, and was a partner in my joys and tribulations. A 
more cheerful angler it had been hard to find. Nothing could damp 
his ardour; never, save once on a day of hopeless rain, did I see 
him depressed. As for his tackle, all that need be said of it is that 
it was primitive but efficacious. But for the curious it were as well 
perhaps to catalogue it. First there came the rod, a single piece of 
bamboo about 13 ft. long—net cost, sixpence. It boasted no reel; 
the line, of coarse cord, being only eight or nine feet in length and 
attached by a slip-knot to a string loop at the rod-top. To the 
lower end of the line was attached a length of thick home-made 
gut; on rare occasions a spare cast, begged of me, took its place. 

His flies were of his own production, grotesque-looking objects 
which splashed into the water like aldermanic frogs; but, once in 
that element, were worked across and across the stream with a skill 
which held the beholder spell-bound, and lured many an unlucky 
trout to its doom. And the places he fished from! Uneasy perches 
high among the trees, perilous snags in the stream itself, were a 
bagatelle to him. To me they spelt broken rods at least, and un- 
utterable disaster. But he was as agile as a monkey, as sure-footed 
as a goat, and only once did I see disaster overtake him. On that 
occasion he had climbed a huge pine tree, the leafless branches of 
which hung out across the stream, offering a splendid strategic 
position for operations under the opposite bank. Some such idea 
was in KOjiro’s head; but, unfortunately, the branch in which he 
trusted was rotten to the core, and the moment he put foot on it 
there was a sharp snap and KoOjiro fell headlong into the stream 
below. My lunch unfortunately went with him. In an instant he 
was scrambling up the bank bedraggled and half-drowned, yet 
smiling; but the sandwiches were metamorphosed into a pulpy and 
revolting mass. On another occasion I watched him balance him- 
self with the agility of a tight-rope walker on the slim stem of a 
sapling that had fallen into the water. The forked branches at its 
top nearly touched the opposite bank, and in the hollow thus formed 
was a deep black hole which augured well for monster trout. No 
Western fly-fisher with his delicate rod would have dared drop a fly 
over the still surface of that abyss; but for Kojiro and his tackle the 
place had no dangers. From the uneasy vantage of the sapling he 
dumped his fly unceremoniously into the water, and before I was 
aware of it a trout weighing well over the pound whizzed past my 
ear and dropped heavily into the grass behind me. There were no 
dilettante methods with the little man; his object was to catch the 
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fish, and he caught them. In fact, with so short a line he was more 
or less obliged to ‘‘yank” his captives out with a minimum of 
ceremony when once they were hooked. And these bamboo rods 
are so tough and strong that they never seem much the worse for 
such heroic methods. 

So passed that first summer’s fishing. The following year found 
me once more flogging the same water; but, alas! without K®jiro. 
He had rebelled, so they said, against his servitude, and had left the 
service of the inn to become a professional fisherman. To my 
questions as to how he fared in his new capacity they smiled. Some- 
times he made a few pence with his catches; but were it not, so 
mine host averred, for timely gifts in kind from sympathising 
friends poor Kojiro would have been hard put to it to keep the wolf 
from the door. 

I met him but once that season, though we fished the same river 
day by day, and when we met I failed to recognise him. Nor was it 
to be wondered at, seeing that, in order to escape the attentions of 
the bloodthirsty midges, he had hidden his head under what looked 
like a very old and disreputable potato-sack. Its frayed and ragged 
edges hung about his shoulders in festoons; two holes had been 
made in the cloth in the neighbourhood of his eyes, and fitted with 
jagged scraps of glass for spectacles, while underneath in the 
region of his mouth there was a slit from which protruded a short 
Japanese pipe. This portent was my whilom guide, cheerful as ever, 
though he confessed that his anti-midge helmet was a trifle stuffy, 
even if efficacious. 

When next I visited the stream Kojiro had vanished; none 
knew whither. So the years passed, and I heard no more of him. 
But one day in summer my own occasions took me once again to 
the riverside. It was over late for fishing; yet, because ‘ hope 
springs eternal in the human breast,” I carried my rod. The thin 
spirals of pearl-grey smoke were rising slowly from the woodcutters’ 
huts in the morning air as I breasted the last rise which lay between 
me and the stream. Involuntarily, at the sight of the old 
remembered scenes, my thoughts flew back across the months and 
years to other days and Kojiro. And, as I dreamt, there before me 
coming down the path was Kojiro: Kojiro no longer a fisherman, 
but a cowherd driving two reluctant cows to pasture. Yet I know 
that somewhere in the bushes his trusty rod lay hidden, and that 
when his charges placidly chewed the cud he would play truant as of 
old, and whip the water with his monstrous flies. Otherwise, how 
could he have told me there and then, and with such detail, where 
the biggest fish lay ? 


THE POLO OUTLOOK 
BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


PLAYERS will not be disposed to regret the fact that the coming polo 
months appear unlikely to present any very special feature, because 
such a feature often has the unfortunate effect of disorganising 
the whole season. Yet one fact alone promises to make the year 
peculiarly interesting and one to be remembered. I refer to the 
visit to this country of no fewer than four foreign teams, all mounted 
on their own ponies, and regularly competing in matches and 
tournaments throughout the London season. 

That so many international sides should be about to visit 
England is surely a sign of the healthy state of polo abroad. It 
further illustrates the growing cosmopolitanism of the game; and 
though we shall be safe in regarding the winners of the Hurlingham 
Champion Cup each year as the grandest and best team in the 
world, the next generation may see a remarkable levelling-up 
process in international polo. I have Spain in mind as a nation 
that promises specially well at this game. Fired by the ex- 
ample and encouragement of King Alfonso, who is a regular polo 
enthusiast, many hard-riding Spaniards have lately taken up the 
game, and, following its introduction to the army, a rapid improve- 
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ment in the general standard of play in and around Madrid may 
reasonably be looked for. 

Our four visiting teams will be Madrid, Buda Pesth, Wild 
Horse Estancia (Argentina), and Meadowbrook (America). The 
first will need no introduction to those who follow London polo, as 
the five players from whom the team is made up have already gained 
a good name here. This will make their third consecutive season 
with us, so they can almost be described as regular London players. 
Admirably captained by that old polo hand, the Marquis de 
Villavieja, the team is completed by the Dukes of Peneranda, 
Santona, and Alba, and Senor E. de Escandon, good sportsmen 
all, and desperately eager to better their game. Their ponies are 
for the most part so good that they can fairly claim to be one of the 
best-mounted combinations in London polo. No wonder that this 
well-drilled and eminently keen Madrid lot are a little too warm for 
other Continental teams, as is proved each summer at Ostend. 

Buda Pesth are a group of popular Hungarian noblemen, in- 
cluding Counts Andrassy, Karolyi, and Sigray. Their arrangements 
are made by Mr. Herbert Rich, who usually plays for the side, 
though this is not always the case, and I understand that there will 
be a complete native team in London without him. By the way, 
Mr. Herbert Rich put in some remarkably good games for Beau- 
champ Hall at Roehampton and elsewhere last season. His clever 
hitting and swiftness to seize on openings were impressive, and if he 
had had more regular practice in London polo during recent years 
he might have become one of the best players of the day, and would 
certainly have been entitled to rank with his brother, Mr. Frank 
Rich, among the elect of the Recent Form List. Buda Pesth will 
only be playing here for about the last fortnight in June, after which 
they go abroad to try their luck in tournaments at Ostend, Frank- 
fort, and Hamburg. Of course, they are not regarded in London as 
a really powerful team, nor do they consider themselves so; but 
undoubtedly the practice at our premier clubs will improve them 
very much, especially as they are mostly young and promising 
players. What is more, Hungarians are born riders and sportsmen. 

Wild Horse Estancia is the breezy name, taken from Mr. H. S. 
Schwind’s ranche in Argentina, of a team which will be composed of 
himself and three other Englishmen. They are to play in the follow- 
ing order: 1, Mr. T. S. Dean-Pitt; 2, Mr. H. L. Warwick-Parker ; 
3, Mr. J. Upton; and Mr. H.S. Schwind (back). They bring ponies 
with them from the Argentine, and that they are a pretty useful 
lot of players is evidenced by the fact that they worked their way 
into the final of the principal cup at Buenos Aires last season, and 
were then beaten only by a goal by the team of Robson brothers. 
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Further, they have youth on their side, and are likely to ‘‘ come 
on.” Mr. Schwind provides the ponies and runs the team, his 
companions, I believe, being assistants in the management of his 
ranche. Thus they are a most sporting combination, and the 
enterprise of bringing them thousands of miles for two or three 
months of London polo reflects much credit on Mr. Schwind, 
who was playing here several years ago. 

And now I come to the proposed American visit. Every year 
the report is trotted out that America is about to issue a challenge 
to play for the cup which they lost as far back as 1886. Yet each 
time the report has to be contradicted, and a match has not been 
fought for the trophy since the memorable “rubber” of 1902. 
Probably the truth is that the U.S.A. has not produced any really 
great polo players of recent years—else, sure enough, we should have 
had more frequent challenges. Naturally, the news that Mr. H. P. 
Whitney intends to bring a Meadowbrook team across the Atlantic 
this summer has led to visions of another series of exciting Inter- 
national struggles at Hurlingham in the minds of imaginative folk. 
But will those visions be verified ? We should all dearly like to see 
a well-contested tussle between England and America, yet I fear 
all anticipations of a regular meeting of the two nations are decidedly 
premature. 

“IT am coming to England mainly for the racing,” said Mr. 
Whitney to a polo friend with whom he was staying in this country 
last summer, ‘‘ and I hope to get plenty of polo—but I shan’t make 
a labour of it.” By that the speaker meant that he and his 
companions did not propose to practise hard and make a tremendous 
business of preparing for the America Cup. All this, however, was 
months ago, and later news from Mr. Whitney gives one the idea 
that the Americans may after all challenge if they find themselves 
going really strong in this country. In brief, the situation amounts 
to this: our transatlantic friends are as yet uncertain of the figure 
they will cut against the best English teams. If they discover that 
it would be useless for them to take on our best in a representative 
match or series of matches, obviously there will be no challenge. 
But if, on trying their strength, they find that they would actually 
have a fighting chance, then an attempt will be made to wrest the 
laurels from England. Readers can take it that this is exactly how 
matters stand at present. 

When it is remembered that only twice during twenty-three 
years has the trophy been challenged for, and each time unsuccess- 
fully, it will be understood that four American players who find 
themselves in England with good ponies will be sorely tempted to try 
their luck. A victory for them would mean practically unending 
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have really not been won out of their turn. Mr. Buckmaster and 
Mr. Freake, wonderful players individually, yet even more so when 
playing together, have kept the team going since they left the Uni- 
versity, and I consider that the side has never been stronger than now. 

What luck, however, it was for the Cantabs to unearth just at 
the right moment the best No. 1 they have ever had in Captain 
George Bellville! He had done good work for the 16th Lancers and 
for civilian teams at the London clubs; but nobody associated him 
with a championship team. Towards the end of May, however, 
Mr. Buckmaster thought that his side ought to be strengthened at 
No. 1. Mr. Bell was not quite redeeming his early promise, and 
even if he had not met with an accident and broken his collar-bone 
he would hardly have been sure of his place. But his mishap de- 
cided it. Captain Bellville was given a trial, did extremely well, and, 
put in front of Mr. Freake in the Champion Cup, fairly covered him- 
self with glory. How well he rode and hit and shoved—and he is 
no small weight for any back to find on top of him—will long be 
remembered. Lord Wodehouse, too, justified the confidence that 
had been placed in him, and the result of it all was a superbly 
effective team. 

One is not surprised to know that the Cantabs will be composed 
of the same four players as last year. But Mr. Buckmaster is deter- 
mined to make use of and develop the talent which comes every 
year from the University, and this season he intends to run two 
teams of Old Cantabs, ‘‘A” and “B.” ‘‘B” will include Mr. Isaac 
Bell, Mr. I. B. Jarmay, Mr. Norman Loder (the new Master of the 
Galway “‘ Blazers”), Mr. E. W. Barron, and Mr. A. L. Tate. They 
are to take part in the Points Cup at Ranelagh, the Junior Cham- 
pionship at Roehampton, and other tournaments. After the Champion 
Cup the two teams will amalgamate in order to play in restricted 
tournaments. In other words, the No. 1 and No. 2 of the senior 
team will take with them two of the juniors, while the No. 3 and 
back of the ‘*A” will cut in similarly with two others. Thus the 
juniors will enjoy the advantage of playing in first-class tourna- 
ments with experienced men. They are sure to be ever striving for 
improvement in order to win their place in the “A” team. 

Indeed, I can see nothing but good in Messrs. Buckmaster and 
Freake’s scheme, and it would surely be well if other players of front 
rank would devote themselves to bringing on young talent in this 
way. Lord Wodehouse would not now be on the Recent Form List 
if Mr. Buckmaster had -not brought him out, and similarly there 
must be many other promising youngsters who only want a patient 
helping hand in order to force their way into the best polo. I am 
very glad to see that a team of Old Oxonians is to take the field. 
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Too long has a combination of this title been missing from fixture 
lists. As yet nobody seems to know exactly how the new side will 
be constituted, but I expect we shall find the three brothers Nickalls 
as its nucleus. 

Mr. Patteson Nickalls, by the way, is expected to play for 
Rugby this season, and must inevitably prove a great source of 
strength to the grand old team. Rugby cannot go on for ever in 
the same order; how they continue successfully to give lumps away 
to nearly all opponents in point of age is remarkable. Splendid 
combination and beautiful ponies are perhaps their secret. Every- 
one admires the team, and is glad to acknowledge the important 
work its members have done for polo in developing the scientific 
side of the game. With Mr. P. Nickalls as a “stiffener” to the 
defence, Rugby should yet be formidable in any open tournament. 

The Freebooters, whose dashing display in 1907 led them to 
success in the Champion Cup, are no more. They have joined 
forces with the Roehampton team, and the result is the following 
side :—Mr. R. Grenfell, Captain Herbert Wilson, Captain H. Lloyd, 
and the Duke of Roxburghe. How is that for concentrated strength ? 
Two of the finest forwards of this or any other day allied with two 
of the stoutest men in defence. Assuredly the new combination will 
want some beating. And when they first come against the Cantabs 
in tournament polo, may we be there to see! 

Another first-rate team not perhaps quite on a level with those 
already alluded to, yet one likely to be prominent in 1909, are the 
Tigers. The Count de Madre, who runs this side with unquench- 
able ardour, has been in India all the winter, shooting and playing 
polo, and was still absent when this article was written. So I 
cannot definitely give the constitution of the team, but in all prob- 
ability some of those who have played for it in the last few years will 
do so again, such as Colonel John Vaughan, roth Hussars (one of 
the best polo “‘ generals’’ I have seen); Colonel Gough, 16th Lan- 
cers; Captain F. Barrett, 15th Hussars; Captain B. H. Mathew- 
Lannowe, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, and adjutant of the Bed- 
fordshire Yeomanry, who, on his day, is a wonderfully fine back ; 
Mr. Leslie Cheape, 1st King’s Dragoon Guards; and Mr. W. L. 
Palmer, 10th Hussars. From such resources, backed by his own 
extraordinary stud of ponies, the Count ought to be able to whip 
up a pretty formidable team for the chief tournaments. 

Mention of Captain Mathew-Lannowe’s name reminds me that 
his regiment has arrived this winter in Brighton from South Africa 
after fourteen years’ foreign service. They will, of course, enter for 
the Inter-Regimental Tournament, but do not expect to do much in 
their first year—home-coming regiments seldom do. It is not easy 
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to collect ponies in so short a time without a big purse, and that the 
4th Dragoon Guards do not pretend to possess. Moreover, the 
regiment is at present split up, as one squadron is at Woolwich, 
owing to the lack of accommodation for them all at Brighton. 

It looks as though we shall see the same teams in the final of 
the Inter-Regimental as have been such keen rivals for three seasons 
past—the 11th and the zoth Hussars. Last year they met in the 
semi-final, and for the first time out of three the 11th proved suc- 
cessful, eventually winning the tournament. How poor John Wat- 


THE START OF A GALLOP—THE NO. I WELL AWAY WITH THE BALL 
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son delighted in this result! He had been the r1th’s philosopher 
and friend throughout their stay in Ireland, and had waited im- 
patiently for this triumph. And now, alas! we shall see his stalwart 
figure no more on the polo field, nor hear his deep voice again, with 
the brogue growing richer as the excitement of the game advanced. 
His death was a genuine loss to polo. 

Since last season the 11th and the 2oth have changed quarters. 
The holders of the Inter-Regimental are at Shorncliffe, and the 2oth 
at the Curragh. It will be entertaining to see how the change 
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affects the strength of the two teams. On the whole the advantage 
will probably rest with the 2oth, as the 11th will find that Shorn- 
cliffe is by no means an ideal place for polo. Regarding the regi- 
ments quartered in or near London, there is little that is new to be 
said. The 1st Life Guards go to Windsor this season, and will be 
greatly missed at Roehampton and other clubs; but their place is to 
be taken by that equally keen polo regiment the 2nd Life Guards. I 
hear that the former have some young players of promise coming 
on, while the team of the 2nd Life Guards will be composed of 
Mr. Strutt, Mr. Penn, Captain Ashton, and Captain de Crespigny. 

Modern London polo consists mainly of team play, and the 
average player who fails to enrol himself in some regularly-consti- 
tuted side at the beginning of the season is likely to miss a great deal 
of the fun. Managers of clubs were complaining last year that there 
were not so many members’ games as hitherto, and some people 
construed this into an indication that London polo was going back. 
The truth, however, is that players are more keen to play in matches 
with their own teams than to knock the ball about in a members’ 
game; and the highly satisfactory number of matches played, in 
spite of much bad weather, at the various clubs in 1908 gave, I think, 
a complete answer to doubting ones as to the maintenance of the 
game’s popularity intown. The Ranelagh Points Cup, an admirably- 
managed and well-devised tournament that deserves all the success 
which it has gained, affords a notable opportunity for team play 
throughout the season. This year the entry consists of the following 
teams :—Old Cantabs (‘‘B”’), Tigers, Swillington, Tiverton (last 
year’s winners), Moonlighters, Magpies, Parthians, and Green- 
jackets. From the last-named, however, has just come the news 
that, owing to unforeseen circumstances, no team is available, so 
probably Beauchamp Hall will take their place. They wanted to 
come in before, but there was no room for them then. 

I have already given the probable constitution of the Cantabs 
(‘‘B’”’) and the Tigers. The Swillington team will be Captain W. V. 
Beatty, Sir Charles Lowther, Captain G. M. Mort (8th Hussars), 
and Mr. J. G. Lowther (11th Hussars). The last-named is Sir 
Charles Lowther’s brother, and has played in Dublin during the 
last two seasons. The four brothers de Las: Casas, who usually 
represent Tiverton, will not all be in London this season. Manuel 
and Albert are coming in the first week of June, and will probably 
be assisted in the Points Cup by Captain L. C. D. Jenner when- 
ever he is free. The other man will be Captain C. S. Schreiber, 
who has promised to play No. 3 for the team. The Moonlighters 
will not be run by their old captain, Sir James Dale, as unfortunately 
he has to give up the idea of playing in London this season, and is 
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about to sell all his ponies. The Magpies will include Major 
MacLaren, Major Church, Mr. Frank Bellville, and Major Hobson, 
while Major G. R. Powell tells me that the Parthians will probably 
be composed of Mr. Hornby and Captain C. F. Hunter, of the 
4th Dragoon Guards, Mr. Noel Price, and himself. 

From this it will be seen that the Points Cup will again be a 
very sporting and well-balanced tournament, and it is to be hoped 
that the weather will be kinder to it than in 1908. An enormous 
Ranelagh programme has been arranged, and a remarkably fine 
summer is needed to carry it through and not disappoint players. 
Four grounds will be in use, Nos. 3 and 4 having been enlarged and 
improved. Aldershot Day is, for the first time, on a Saturday 
(June 26), and should prove a most popular week-end fixture. 
The Lords v. Commons match will be played a week later, and is 
always a good draw. The newly-arranged Territorial Force Day 
also promises to be a notable feature of the Ranelagh season. 
The Open Cup and the Champion Cup have changed places in the 
fixture list, and the former, to be played in the week of the Olympia 
Horse Show and between the Epsom and Ascot meetings (June 7 to 
12), should be specially interesting, as all the best teams will want to 
have a preliminary canter for the championship. Whether the new 
arrangement will jeopardise interest in the big Hurlingham tourna- 
ment remains, of course, to be seen. 

Captain Jenner, whose clever and artistic hitting it is a sheer 
delight to watch, may not piay in a regular team this year, as his 
duties in the joint management of Ranelagh polo render it impos- 
sible for him to get away to play in the practice matches of a team at 
the other clubs every week. That is one of the chief reasons why 
the Freebooters have been broken up, as naturally the members of a 
team wish to play together always. Mr. F. A. Gill and Captain 
Jenner may get up a team; but it is rather doubtful, as they have 
enough to do without that. 

All the club programmes are of the usual attractive character. 
Hurlingham will introduce a Spring Handicap tournament, and the 
popular old features are preserved. The tournament for the Social 
Clubs’ Cup begins on May 24, and the Champion Cup on June 21; 
Oxford v. Cambridge is fixed for June 28, and the closing stages 
of the Inter-Regimental will be seen later in the same week. The 
County Cup, which produced a very interesting and successful 
tournament last season, will be decided in the week ending July ro. 
The only innovation of interest at Hurlingham is the erection of a 
rail in front of the polo pavilion, the object of this being to prevent 
the crowd encroaching on the field of play, as they so often do in 
the big matches. Major K. MacLaren and Major F. Blacker still 
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give excellent assistance to Major F. Egerton Green in the manage- 
ment of the polo at Hurlingham. Last year the club very success- 
fully carried out its ambitious balloon programme in conjunction 
with the Aero Club, and this summer there will again be a series of 
interesting ascents. 

There are no sweeping changes in the laws of the game to 
disturb players, the only alteration of importance being in regard to 
the ending of the ten-minute periods. Last season discretionary 
powers of stopping the game were placed in the hands of the 
umpires, but this idea did not give universal satisfaction, and the 
new rule is that the period shall terminate “‘ as soon as the ball goes 
out of play after the expiration of the prescribed time, or on boarded 
grounds, when the ball strikes the boards.” 

Certainly this has the merit of simplicity. It was suggested, I 
believe, by Mr. Arthur Peat, one of the best players in the early 
days of polo in England. The question of terminating the periods 
had been worrying the members of the Hurlingham Committee for 
a long time past, and their combined wisdom had only resulted in a 
long, wordy, and complicated ruling. Mr. Peat’s suggestion was 
eagerly seized upon, and it remains to be discovered whether it will 
give precisely the satisfaction that is anticipated. One can foresee 
that the defending side will be only too anxious to knock the ball 
to the boards as soon as the bell has rung. On the other hand, 
the attackers will naturally do all they can to keep the ball in play 
so long as they have the chance of hitting it through the posts. 
It is conceivable, therefore, that the period may extend quite an 
appreciable time beyond the prescribed limits; but, of course, we 
must see the new rule in working order before we can speak defi- 
nitely about its advantages or drawbacks. 

Hurlingham and Ranelagh, as we have seen, are looking forward 
to a busy and successful season. Roehampton, too, has a big 
programme in front of it. This club has given us some memorable 
polo during its comparatively brief existence, and with the splendid 
organisation of the Messrs. Miller at its back, it is likely to go from 
strength to strength. Year by year the turf on the Roehampton 
grounds becomes closer and better, and during the past winter the 
match arenas have been well dressed with good, sharp sand, which, 
it is hoped, will make the grass finer and tougher. 

With country clubs the outlook for the coming season is satis- 
factory. Prospects at Rugby are specially bright, as there are 
several new players, and owing to the Market Harborough Club not 
being carried on this season, it is expected that polo will take place 
at Rugby from early spring to late autumn. In spite of the quite 
irreparable loss sustained by the Blackmore Vale Club last year by 
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some coaches to play tricks not only with the body form of their 
men, but also with the rig of the boat and the size of the oars. It 
may with some reason be said that the sculling style of Cambridge 
having defeated Oxford on three occasions and Harvard once, no 
further proof of its efficiency was required. My argument is that in 
these four races the style had never been put to a genuine test, as 
victory in each case was easy; and this, with every respect to the 
oarsmen engaged, was due not so much to superiority of the victors 
as to the inferiority of the vanquished. Now, the real test of 
this style came when Leander met the Belgians in a heat of the 
Grand in 1908. It was an awful day, with a very strong head wind 
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which most people thought would favour the Englishmen. It is 
common knowledge how the Belgians rowed Leander down in the 
last three hundred yards, and after the race it was the verdict of 
many rowing men competent to form an unbiased opinion that the 
sculling stroke was a failure. On the day following this memorable 
race one writer in the sporting press expressed his views in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘ With the Belgians’ win over Leander, sticklers for 
the English style received a rude shock.” 

As I have said, this Leander crew did not row in the orthodox 
English style, and had it only done so I venture to think that the 
result of the race might haye been different. But in making this 
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statement I do not wish in any way to detract from the merit of 
the Belgians’ win. These men rowed a most plucky stern chase; the 
final spurt which gained a victory for them was a magnificent effort 
and richly deserved the applause which I am pleased to record a 
disappointed crowd was enabled to give. That we have lessons to 
learn from the Belgians I most readily admit, and I am convinced 
that a happy blend of some of the finer points of their rowing with 
our own true orthodox style would give a splendid result. Their 
Olympic crew was, I am sure, the most speedy one they have yet 
sent to this country. In two ways this Belgian crew easily out- 
classed Leander, namely in their admirable wrist work on the 
recovery, and in the most accurate and steady sliding forward, two 
very essential points in good oarsmanship which seem to be sadly 
lacking in our crews of to-day. 

And now a few words about metropolitan rowing. It is a 
matter of universal regret that the two chief clubs should have fallen 
upon evil days in regard to rowing talent, but I can see no reason 
why their dogged perseverance should not soon be rewarded. It 
may be that the ever-increasing popularity of golf and the craze 
for careering about the country in motor cars have deprived both 
London and Thames of men who might otherwise have taken to the 
river, and in this respect they suffer to a far greater extent than the 
Universities. There is no doubt that the metropolitan rowing of 
to-day is lacking in the polish and finish which was so conspicuous 
in their crews of twenty years ago, when Bradshaw, Farren, 
G. B. James, Drake Smith, Clark, Looker, Falconer, Broughton, 
&c., were in their prime. 

These facts lead me to suggest that the young oarsmen are not 
sufficiently well grounded on fixed seats, and that they are expected 
to master the difficulties of a slide far too early in their education, 
whereby faults are created which might have been avoided; and 
when once these faults are started they are very hard to check in 
the case of a man who has been asked to run before he can walk. 
The plan might with advantage be adopted of letting the novice 
make an initial start ona slide of nine inches, so allowing him to 
feel his way gradually, and as his education advances, then extend 
the distance of sliding inch by inch until the full length of sixteen 
inches is reached. 

Now, concerning the oar, there is much difference of opinion as 
to length all over and width of blade. For the sprinting Henley 
course I favour short oars, as experience has taught me that by their 
use a high rate of striking with a minimum of exertion can be more 
easily attained. The best crew in which I ever rowed was Leander 
of 1891, Our oars measured 12 ft, all over, 3 ft. 8in. in board, and 
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6-in. blades. Many authorities will say ‘‘ Far too short”; but the 
fact must not be lost sight of that we won the final of the Grand 
in the record time of 6 min. 51 sec.—a record never since beaten, but 
equalled by New College in 1897. For the Putney course I suggest 
a 12ft. 3in. oar, as a slower stroke is of course rowed. With 
college eights and torpids at Oxford and Cambridge more attention 
might with advantage be paid to the rig of the boat, and old Blues 
would render good service by offering advice where they may think 
it is needed. One frequently sees a man struggling along with his 
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work far too high or far too low, but quite ignorant of the reason of 
his discomfort. The coach is equally in the dark mainly through 
want of experience, and so he continues to volley abuse at his 
unfortunate pupil, and urges him on to perform impossible feats. 

In conclusion, I can only hope that the fine rowing of Leander 
at the Olympic Regatta may not be forgotten, and that their general 
style may be universally copied by those whose duty and pleasure 
it must be to maintain in the future the supremacy of British 
amateur oarsmanship. 
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BILLIARDS ExPouUNDED to all degrees of Amateur Players by 
J. P. Mannock. Written and arranged by S. A. Mussabini. 
Illustrated. London: John F. Shaw & Co. 


Whenever a volume on billiards is published the old question 
arises as to the extent to which the game can be learnt from a book. 
The one essential towards the making of a player is practice, and 
that of the most continuous character. But no doubt a great many 
useful hints can be acquired from books, and J. P. Mannock, though 
not in the first rank as a player—indeed, for the matter of that the 
front rank consists of one man, as Stevenson stands alone—he is to 
a very great extent a master of the game and a particularly com- 
petent instructor. He is also an enthusiast, as may be judged from 
his reference to the “‘sweetness and charm”’ associated with the 
half-ball stroke, for sweetness and charm are scarcely words one 
expects to find in a treatise on billiards. 

Mannock, of course, is in the widest possible disagreemerit from 
the late Herbert Spencer, who is said to have reproved someone 
who, exhibiting remarkable skill, beat him at billiards, for what 
must have been a mis-spent youth, as it evidenced long-continued 
devotion to the game. Mannock asserts on the contrary that 
billiards should be an exercise of the mind as much as of the 
body, and that it makes great demand upon the intellectual faculties. 

However that may be, it requires a combination of qualities 
which are rarely found in conjunction, as is proved by the fact that 
while many men adopt billiards as a profession, a Roberts or a 
Stevenson are only forthcoming at intervals of years. 

The amateur learns the truth as to his general capacity, and 
this is that, with the rarest exceptions, he is very bad. ‘‘ The 
general run of ability amongst amateur players is of a surprisingly 
low quality,” the author says. ‘‘ In other recreations professional 
and amateur form is pretty well on a par. If in a few instances the 
former show superiority, the cause can be traced to the extra time 
and training they devote to the sport.’’ With billiards, however, it 
is entirely different, ‘‘even the second and third-rate professionals 
can give the best amateur something like a third of the game.” It 
is, of course, a fact that the ordinary player, after many years of 
constant billiards, ‘‘ only occasionally soars to the realms of 20 or 30 
breaks.”’ This class of player has a certain amount of modest pro- 
ficiency in the way of making strokes, but that is all; and the 
essence of the real game of billiards is knowing where the balls will 
be left, and, of course, taking care that they occupy something like 
the desired positions. The professional does this, and therefore he 
makes big breaks, often of hundreds; the amateur rarely has any- 
thing like an accurate idea of where the balls will go, the consequence 
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being that whether he makes his little break or not depends entirely 
upon chance, that is upon.whether the balls run conveniently for 
him. We do not remember to have seen it recommended in any 
book on billiards, but it is an excellent thing before making a 
practice stroke to mark with chalk on the table the places where 
the player imagines the balls will go to; and the chances are that 
he will, as a rule, be singularly wide of the mark. 

The author of this volume begins at the beginning, and has much 
to say about position at the table, especially the making of a firm 
bridge, the vast importance of which many amateurs do not seem to 
appreciate. The advice is good, likewise, when the beginner is told 
that ‘‘ both feet must be firmly planted to the ground in the easiest 
and most comfortable style that comes naturally to the player.” 
There is no doubt that many golf professionals hamper their pupils 
by endeavouring to make them stand in correct positions which are 
neither easy, comfortable, nor natural to the particular man, and this 
is a mistake sometimes made also by some teachers of billiards. How 
a man is to strike a ball, however, if he ‘“‘keeps the upper part of the 
arm practically stationary’ we must, however, confess inability to 
see? The making of the bridge, if not half the battle, is at any rate 
a preliminary which should be a great step towards success. ‘‘ The 
ball of the thumb is the bridge hand’s chief support. Press it to the 
table firmly, yet not heavily. Turn the four fingers slightly away 
from the thumb, keeping them somewhat apart, using the tips as their 
support. The thumb should be closed against the hand, leaving the 
upper joint of it to support the cue. It is a mistake to run the 
latter in the broad gap between the roots of forefinger and thumb. 
The piece of loose flesh there will not let it do its work truly. Stick 
the upper knuckle of the thumb stiffly out, and let the cue run over 
it.” This is the very first necessity in billiards, and a little observa- 
tion will show how few amateurs make it correctly. 

There is, of course, no scope for humour in a book on billiards, 
but one sentence is likely to call up a picture which will provoke a 
smile—the instruction, ‘‘ remember that as soon as you have struck 
the cue ball no after-workings of the cue will in any way help you.” 
Probably the action is unconscious, but we not seldom see amateurs 
who have made a stroke quaintly contorting their bodies, and 
twirling their cues in a way which is apparently intended to give the 
ball a hint as to the direction in which the pocket lies. But billiard 
balls are stubborn things, and such hints are never taken. 

If the ordinary amateur cares to learn something of the diffi- 
culty of billiards, he may be recommended to place the object ball 
on the centre spot, to try to knock it up to the top cushion, playing 
from baulk, so that it returns exactly over the middle spot again. 
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He only has to hit the ball precisely on its centre—which is a very 
long way from being as easy as it seems. A useful illustration is 
that which shows the different speeds given to the cue ball by 
exactly similar power strokes at the top, centre, and bottom of the 
ball. This is one of the many things which few amateurs realise. 
It is a counsel of perfection to advise the student “to keep trying 
the losing hazard till you get a mastery over it.”” That mastery is 
never wholly acquired. It is to be hoped that another of the 
teacher’s remarks will go home. ‘‘I am always dinning it into the 
ears of those who come to me for lessons, that ‘side’ is mainly the 
cause of poverty of form amongst amateurs. Many of them play 
every stroke with side, rightly or wrongly applied, needed or not 
needed. They have simply fallen into a bad habit—one of the 
worst habits in billiard-playing.” This, too, is emphasised in a 
short chapter entitled ‘‘The Average Amateur,” by Mr. A. R. 
Wisdom. ‘‘ The abstinence from side may be counselled in most 
departments of the game,” he declares. ‘‘Side beats my friend, 
‘the Average Amateur,’ much more often than it helps him,” he 
goes on to assert. There are chapters on ‘‘ Winning Hazards,” 
“Cannons,” ‘‘ Safety Tactics,” ‘‘ Break-making,’’ and nearly one 
hundred pages on “‘ The Top of the Table Game,” which, however, is 
not a game with which the average amateur has much concern. 
The book should certainly be of considerable assistance to the tiro. 


THE OLp-TimE Parson. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A. 
London: Methuen & Co. 

Though not wholly a book on sport, this volume, by an occa- 
sional contributor to the magazine, is brought into our range by the 
inclusion of an interesting chapter on ‘‘The Hunting Parson.” In 
days of yore ecclesiastics were often closely associated with sport, 
and though St. Jerome declared that ‘‘the hunter was never a holy 
man,” the dictum was by no means universally accepted. Cardinal 
Wolsey, when once invited to stay with a friend for ‘‘ pastyme,” was 
requested to bring his greyhounds with him, and Queen Elizabeth’s 
favourite tutor, Roger Ascham, taught his royal mistress the use of 
the bow as well as scholarship from books. He indeed, it appears, 
not only hunted, but went in for cock-fighting, and having written 
a book on “‘ Schooting,’’ proposed to occupy himself with another 
on cocking, in order “‘to satisfy some that be more curious in 
marking other men’s doings than carefully mending their own 
faults,” which seems to suggest that in Queen Elizabeth’s day there 
was something that corresponded to the Anti-Gambling League. 

Bishop Juxon, who was with Charles I. on the scaffold, ‘ de- 
lighted in hunting, and kept a pack of good hounds and had them 
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so well ordered and hunted, chiefly by his own skill and direction, 
that they exceeded all other hounds in England for the pleasant and 
orderly hunting of them.” On one occasion it is stated that the 
bishop’s hounds ran through Chipping Norton churchyard while 
the Puritans were engaged in public worship, and complaint was 
forthwith made to Oliver Cromwell, who took an extremely sensible 
view of the subject. He asked the complainant whether he thought 
the bishop had prevailed on the hare to run through the church- 
yard at that time, and desired that he might hear no more frivolois 
complaints. 

Of course Mr. Ditchfield has much to say of the Rev. Jack 
Russell, an admirable parish priest, as all agree, notwithstanding 
that he certainly devoted a great deal of his time to the chase. 
There were many sporting parsons in the West, some of whom 
incurred the displeasure of the Bishop of Exeter. One of them 
remarked to his lordship on a certain occasion: ‘I am told, my 
Lord, that you object to my hunting?” ‘‘ Dear me,” replied his 
lordship, with a perfectly courteous smile, ‘‘ who could have told 
you so? What I object to is that you should ever do anything 
else.” There is a story, too, of an archdeacon who wished to see 
the book or roll in which the lands belonging to a church or cor- 
poration are described. This is technically known as a “ terrier.” 
** Have you a terrier?’ the Archdeacon inquired of a cleric who was 
more familiar with sporting than with ecclesiastic terms, and he 
replied, ‘‘ No, sir, I have no terrier, but I can lend you a capital 
brace of pointers.” 

An omission from the volume is that of the late Mr. ‘‘ Launde,” 
who won the One Thousand, Oaks, and Leger of 1874 with that 
good mare Apology. 


Doc BREAKING. The most Expeditious, Certain, and Easy Method 
By General W. N. Hutchinson. London: John Murray. 
190g. 2s. 6d. 

This book was originally published more than half a century 
ago, and the present appears to be the eleventh edition. When a 
volume has thus lasted for generations its merit may be taken as 
beyond all question; and many as have been the treatises on the 
subject since issued, no better one has been forthcoming. The 
compilation was evidently a labour of love to the enthusiastic 
author, and though in many respects dogs have changed in type, 
their instincts remain much what they always were. The old 
woodcuts are retained, and constitute a particularly interesting 
feature. 
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The Jermyn Street Motor Hire and Repair Works are doubtless too: 
well known and too much appreciated to require recommendation, as since 
their establishment they have made a name for themselves by their 
excellent service. But the Company are anxious to make their Semperit 
Tyres better known. This “ long-life tyre’ is an Austrian invention, and it 
is claimed to be the cheapest on the market. Purchasers of tyres are some- 
times apt to look at the initial cost instead of at the cost per mile, and it 
generally proves that the ‘‘ cheapest ”’ are in reality the most expensive. 

* * * * * 

Of course, it behoves purchasers of tyres to investigate for themselves. 
and obtain authentic assurances. On behalf of the Pirelli tyres, for 
example, it is to be noted that one of them was used by Prince Borghese 
in the famous Pekin to Paris journey, and there could not well be a better 
test. These tyres may be inspected at the offices of the Motor Mercantile 
Association, 67; Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, where likewise all sorts of 
other makes are on inspection; and the Association point out that as they 
have no special interest in particular makes of cars and accessories, 
purchasers who apply to them may reasonably expect to obtain what they 
require. They, too, let out petrol and electric carriages of all descriptions. 


* * * * * 


Yet another company which holds a prominent position and helps most 
satisfactorily and effectually to cope with the demand for cars and acces- 
sories is the Bridgwater Motor Co., Eastover, Bridgwater, Somerset. 
They are official repairers to the Royal Automobile Club of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Automobile Club of France, and the Somerset Club—a 
recommendation, needless to say, of the strongest character. Their garage 
is by far the finest in the West of England. Much of its success is doubt- 
less due to the exertions of the managing director, Mr. Harry Carver, who 
is universally recognised as a leading authority in the motor world. 

Fishermen will be glad to know that a few rods are still to be let in 
the Kennet Valley Fisheries Club at Hungerford, Berks, the waters in- 
cluding over five miles in the Lambourn valley, the scene of an article in a. 
recent number of this magazine, some four and a half miles on the Kennet 
and Dove, anda mileand ahalf at Growood. ‘The waters are stocked from 
the Fisheries’ Breeding establishment, where all sorts of trout, grayling, 
coarse fish, natural fish food, waterside and aquatic plants, can be obtained 
by those who are replenishing their streams. 


Messrs. Gilbertson & Page, of Hertford, have just issued a new edition. 
of their illustrated pamphlet ‘“*‘ Game Rearing,” a little work of the highest 
interest to all who are concerned with the breeding of game. The prices 
are given of eggs, the various foods for which the firm is celebrated, incu- 
bators, and in fact everything that has any relation to the well-being of a 
shooting estate. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the April competition will be announced in 
the June issue. 


THE FEBRUARY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the February competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. W. G. Hill, Highfield, Eaglescliffe ; 
Mr. G. W. Armstrong, Victoria Street, S.W.; Mr. G. N. Morhig, 
Khartoum; Captain R. M. Gladstone, The Hollins, Grosmont, 
Yorks; Major A. Mears, I. A., Bombay; Mr. M. B. Savill, 
Hambleton Lodge, Chackmore, Buckingham; Mr. G. Romdenne, 
Brussels; Mr. T. R. Williams, Trinity College, Oxford; Mr. W. J. 
Abrey, Tonbridge; and Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town. 
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A GOOD JUMP AT YARM SHOW 


Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, Highfield, Eaglescliffe 


BOB-SLEIGHING AT ADELBODEN—THE TOP OF THE HILL 


Photograph by Mr. Humphrey Neame, Highams Park, N.E. 
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A FINISH AT GATWICK 
Photograph by Mr. G. W. Armstrong, Victoria Street, S.W. 


HIGHLAND SPORTS AT CAPE TOWN—TOSSING THE CABER 
Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 
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THE RISING SUN HURDLE RACE, HEXHAM 


Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, Highfield, Eaglescliffe 


HUNTING IN A NINETY-ACRE LAKE 


Photograth by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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MILITARY TOURNAMENT, KHARTOUM—NATIVE SOLDIERS TENT-PEGGING 


Photograph by Mr. G. N. Morhig, Khartoum 


TILTING THE BUCKET-—-REGIMENTAL SPORTS, 3RD RESERVE BATT. 
A.P.W.O. YORKSHIRE REGT,. 


Photograph by Captain R. M. Gladstone, The Hollins, Grasmont, Yorkshire 
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BANGALORE HURSE SHOW I908—JUMPING (PONY CLAss) 
In spite of the curious position of the pony’s hind legs, the jump was cleared without moving a brick 


Photograph by Major A. Mears, 1.A., Bombay 


BANDY AT ST. MORITZ 
Photograph by Mr. E. J. Woodward, Stanley Gardens, Hampstead, N.W 
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HURDLE-RACING AT A COUNTRY MEETING IN NEW ZEALAND 


Photograph by Mr. J. R. Wall, Wanganui, New Zealand 


VILLAGE ATHLETES 


Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Hambleton Lodge, Chackmore, Buckingham 
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CADE II. JUMPING THE OPEN DITCH AT THE UNITED HUNTS MEETING AT LINGFIELD, 1908 


Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Hambleton Lodge, Chackmore, Buckingham 


LONG-ARM BALANCE ON SILS LAKE, NEAR ST. MORITZ 


Photograph by Mr. K. M. Beaumont, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


"CROSS COUNTRY IN SPA 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE JU. CHRISTCHURCH AT WINCHESTER 


Photograph by Mr. A. Smith, Winchester 
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BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OVER THE BANK 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY CREW PRACTISING AT OXFORD 


Photograph by Mr. T. R. Williams, Trinity College, Oxford 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


AN ELEPHANT CART AT PUR CAMP DURING THE 7TH MEERUT DIVISION MANCEUVRES 


Photograph by Mr. E. C. Dimsdale, Rifle Brigade, Shahjahanpur, U.P., India 


SUDANESE CADETS OF THE MILITARY SCHOOL AT THE MILITARY TOURNAMENT, KHARTOUM 


Photograph by Mr. G. N. Morhig, Khartoum 
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THE’ BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


WELL OVER 
This lady has a record ot clearing 5 ft. 2 in. 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


LAWN-TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP AT CAPE TOWN—-HEARD AND TRIPP BEAT HILLYARD 
AND DOHERTY 
Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 
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PHEASANTS’ EGGS FOR SALE. 


A Gentleman will have a few thousand more than he requires, and 
will sell them at t e following very low prices— 


8 


Before 24th April 

From 25th April to 3rd May 
» 4th May to roth ,, 
» Igth be 26th ,, 


a 


NNWW 

ecoceco 


10 
Tides will be found most Teliable, and will out about 
85 to 95 per cent. They are from healthy unrelated birds, chiefly 
black-necked breed. _ They are produced on this Manor of over 
1,°00 acres, from birds kept in their natural state in large open 
pens, each pen covering several acres of ground, some of the 
enclosures being partly wood and partly grass land. The birds 
are only kept in them for a few months in the year, consequently 
the ground is perfectly sweet, and the eggs produced in this way 
show great fertility, and hatch strong, healthy chicks. They are 
considered better, fresher, and more reliable than wild ones, 


“F, W.,” HIGHLEY MANOR, BALCOMBE, SUSSEX. 


MARMALADE, JAMS, 
JELLIES, 
PICKLES, 
Os 


etc. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


Above address ffictent. 


Specialist, 


HARROGATE. 


A REVOLUTION 
IN GOPYING LETTERS. 


The occasional i letter copied, 
as you write it, with ordinary 


Pen and Ink, by 


The CERES WRITING COPIER 


(Patented. 


Englishman’ 
idea, 


THOUSANDS USE. 

The Earleof — : “I am much pleased with your Ceres 
Copier, and see that it will be extremely useful to me and give 
much better results than I have hitherto obtained. Will you 
please print me two reams of your special paper with headings 
like the above,” &c. 

Mr. R. B. Marston, Fishing Gazette Office : “‘ Please send another 
lot of copying paper for the writing, copying, heavenly frame 
of mind producing, and, I expect, big selling tin affair.” 

Mr. John A. Trench, Winscales House, Workington: ‘“ Your 
Copier Ceres is a little wonder. 1 send you an order for a 
second for a friend-and for supplies.” 

Miss Edwards, Royal Gardens, Windsor: ‘‘ The Ceres Copier 
is very satisfactory and saves much time.” 


Full particulars, with specimen of 
writing and copy, on z pplication. 


THE CERES DEPOT, 10x, John St., Adelphi, 
LONDON, W.C. 


¢ 

¢ 
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HARRY HYAMS, 


Turf Accountant, 
3. BLENHEIM STREET, BOND Srkeer, Ww. 


LIBERAL in his methods of business ; 


CONSERVATIVE for the interests of clients; 


has by GENERAL ELECTION been returned 


by the British Public to conduct their business during the 
coming Szason. 


WRITE FOR i909 RULES. 


FAIR. TREATMENT! 


PROMPT SETTLEMENTS! 
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SUMMER TOURS 
and Pleasure. 
Before arranging your Holidays write for particulars of the 
CHEAPEST SEA TRIP IN THE WORLD. 
for First-class Return Ticket 


I2 Guineas ou" Canary Islands and Madeira 


Including One Week's Hotel Avciinitniaiaie at the Metropole, Las Palmas, or the Pino de Oro, 
Santa Cruz, Teneriffe. 


to"... SAMAICA (the New Riviera). 


29 G covers First-class Return, with about Six Days’ Accommodation at the Palatial 
uineas Constant Spring Hotel—the whole trip occupy ing One Month. 


ELDER DEMPSTER ®& CO., Head Office: Colonial House, LIVERPOOL. 
4, St. Mary Axe, London; 30, Mosley Street, Manchester ; Canada House, Bristol ; Cardiff, etc. 


AN AMAZING PIANO! 


WORLD-RENOWNED Pianists at your “ Beck and Call’’! 


Thee PHONOLISZT 


is a high- — pianoforte in which everything is done by gg Connection to any electric light fitting is 
enough. Lere are no pedals to push, no levers to learn! No attention whatever is required. 
A Feast of Music is available to all owners of this wonderful instrument. It gives absolutely faithful re- 
productions of the renderings of the greatest Pianists. You have only to touch a button! 
AT YOUR DESIRE Backhaus, Teresa Carreno, Godowski, Bauer, or even Edward Grieg will play 
to you exactly as if they were actually seated at the Piano! 
“The © Phonoliszt” is an eG Piano and may be played on by hand without any alteration whatever, 


l and hear it at the new Salon, or write tor Booklet No. 16. 


KEITH, PROWSE. Co., Ltd., 162, New Bond Street, W. 


C5 stands for TOPPING and for SPINDLER. 


Together, they stand for 


THE MOST RELIABLE TURF ACCOUNTANTS 
IN THE WORLD. 


And Reliability IS worth considering. 


Address (Letter 23d., or Post Card 1d.) for ‘‘Year Book and Ready Reckoner,” also copy of 
‘* The Continental Sportsman,’’— 


TOPPING & SPINDLER, FLUSHING, HOLLAND. 


ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


to all 


LEATHER 


j 
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age Trete mort Me (Rage, Trete Mart, Me Gere 
W. WRENN CO.'S W. WRENN & CO! 
= BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, BLACK BOOT AND SHOE A, 
WARRANTED WATERPROOF WARRANTED WATERPROOF 
(or After dhe Beery or Baars hace 

31, OREY Fman’e ST., 


